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Arr. I. 

Hifloire de ’ Academie Royale des Sciences, &c.—The Hiftory. of 
the Royal Academy of .Sciences at Paris, for the Year 1765, 
continued from the Appendix to the 41ft Volume, Page 503, 
and concluded. 


CHEMISTRY. . 


: E RE are no memoirs comprehended in this clafs; but 


: a fhort account is given of fome obfervations of M. de 
Machy, who contraverts the experiments and reafonings of 
M. Margraf, who had affirmed the exiftence of a fixed alcali in 
many fubje&ts of the vegetable kingdom, without previous 
incineration, or the aétion of a violent fire. It does not appear 
from this article whether M. de Machy {peaks of M. Margraf’s 
experiments only from hearfay, or whether he had feen that 
chemift’s very fatisfaCtory paper on this fubje&, publifhed in 


'- the 20th volume of the Berlin Memoirs ; the fubftance of which 


we communicated to our Readers in the Appendix to our 40th 
volume, p. 555. The experiments there related appear fo very 
decifive in proof of a pre-exiftent, vegetable alcali, refiding in 
the fubftances there mentioned, as to leave no room for doubt, 
unlefs we fhould doubt the ability, or fufpect the fidelity of the 
felator; both which, we apprehend, are unqueftionable. M. 
Machy pretends that the fuppofed nitre, produced in M. Mar- 
graf’s experiments, is not a true prifmatic nitre, but that it is 
only the cream of tartar, undecompounded, united with the 
nitrous acid, and receiving from it a difpofition to chryftallife in 
a needle-like form. and that, if Mr. Margraf has really pro- 
cured vitriolated tartar from this falt, by adding to it the vitriolic 
acid, he has been deceived, probably by fubjecting it to a degree 
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of heat fufficient to alcalife fome part of the tartar. Thefe and 
other uncircumftantiated and unfupported affertions and fuppo- 
fitions, however, are not fufficient, without further proof, tg 
invalidate the very particular experiments contained in the mee 
moir of that very intelligent chemift. 
BoTANY. 
Remarks on the Orge de Miracle, or ramified Barly: By 
M. Adanfon. 

In the Appendix to our 38th vol. p. 586. we gave a fhort 
account of a ramified ear of barley accidentally difcovered by M. 
Adanfon, the grains of which he propofed to fow, with a view 
of determining whether the fpecimen was only an accidental 
variety, or a new and diftinét {pecies of barley, which might be 
ufefully perpetuated, like the Smyrna, or branched wheat. An 
account is here given of M. Adanfon’s trials. ‘T'wo of the 
grains, taken from the longeft branch of this ear, were fown in 
a piece of garden ground, the foil of which had been pretty much 
exhaufted. One of them was deftroyed by infects, the other 
produced fixteen ftalks and ears, among which three of the 
Jatter only were ramous. One of thefe branched ears, in pare 
ticular, had 5 branches proceding from it, containing three or 
four grains a piece ; and the intire ear was found to contain a 
greater number of grains by one-fourth than an ear which was 
not branched. On fowing the grains of thefe ramous ears the 
following fpring, the crop confifted almoft wholly of common 
barley; only one ear in about a hundred being ramified ; fo that 


this branched barley appears to be only a variety, and not a. 


diftin& {pecies of that grain. 

M. Adanfon has likewife made experiments on a {pecies of 
barley, called in France, Sukrion, or Orge nu, the yuyvoxosdn of the 
Greeks, which in general contains only two rows of grains in 
each ear. Having chofen fome of the ears which contained 
more rows, and a greater number of grains than ordinary, 
he fowed thefe grains, and found that the plants proceeding from 
them produced a great number of ears as well loaded as thofe 
from which the feed was taken; and thinks it poflible, by an 
affiduous cultivation to produce this kind of barley, in a confi- 
derable quantity, with four rows of ears. He obferves that the 
months of May or June are the moft favourable feafons for 
fowing the Sutrion, with a view of procuring thele enlarged 
ears; but that the produce of the ramified ears is more abundant 
when the grain is fown at the comoion feafon, or in April: and 
though both thefe kinds are only varieties; yet as the cultiva- 
tion of them tends to increafe the quantity of grain, and as the 
Sukrion particularly is of an excellent quality, and it’s ftraw 
is fine, and furnifhes very good fodder for cattle, he thinks it 
worth while to promote the propagation of them. A 
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At the end of this clafs an account is given of a fupplement 
to M. du Hamel’s treatife on the prefervation of grains, cone 
taining fome new experiments on that fubject. The Author at 
Jaft found the ufe of his ventilators, which he had long employed 
for this purpofe, troublefome and expenfive ; and difcovered that 
though it incommoded the infects contained in the corn, it 
neither deftroyed them, or their eggs. In this work he recom- 
mends, from a long experience, the ufe of a kiln or ftove, in 
which the grain is fubjeéted to a heat of above go degrees of 
Reaumur’s thermometer, (near 240 of Fahrenheit’s) from 
which, or even 100 degrees (260 F.) it not only receives nd 
detriment, but is rendered fitter for the ufes of the miller and 
the baker. 

ALGEBRA and GEOMETRY. 

The firft of thefe clafles contains only one memoir, in which 
M. Bezout gives a general method of refolving equations of 
every degree ; and under the fecond are given accounts of two 
works, the one intitled a courfe of the mathematics, for the 
ufe of the marine, by the fame academician; the other, a com- 
pleat treatife of {pherical trigonometry, prefented to the academy 
by M. Mauduit. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Memorr I. On a fingular Irregularity obferved in the Motion of 

Saturn: By M. de la Lande. 

The principle of univerfal attraction, it is well known, prd- 
duces confiderable inequalities in the motions of all the plancts. 
Of the primary ones, thefe irregularities have been moft con{pie 
cuous in Saturn, and have been hitherto almoft folely attributed 
to the confiderable attractive power of Jupiter. In 1748 the 
academy propofed, for the fubject of the prize of that year, the 
theory and calculation of thefe inequalities. The victorious 
paper of M. Euler did not however compleatly folve the quel 
tion; as there ftill remained differences fo confiderable as of $ 
or g minutes between his calculations and aciual obfervations. 
M. de la Lande has at length difcovered that there is an irregu- 
larity in the motion of Saturn, which cannot be attributed to 
the attraction of Jupiter, or of the other four planets, or to any 
other caufe which is known to us; and that it is more confider- 
able than that known to be produced by the action of the firft 
mentioned planet. 

(This irregularity confifts in an extraordinary accelefation of 
his motion, which appears to have taken its rife about the be- 
ginning of this century, and has particularly increafed within 
the laft 20 years. I'he Author do¢s not pretend to affign the 
caufe of this fingular phenomenon. It may either, he thinks, be 
OWing to iome general and conftant caul¢, the nature and laws 
of which are abfolutely unknown to us; or may poflibly be only 
the effect of fome particular and accidental one, fuch as the’at- 
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traction of a comet, for inftance. The diftance of this planet 
from the fun, he obferves, is fo great, and his motion fo very 
flow, that the attractive power of the fun, by which he is re- 
tained in his orbit, is as it were conquered, or at leaft fenfibly 
modified, by fuch flight caufes as would produce no perceptible 
change in the motion of the planets nearer to the fun; by whofe 
attractive energy, together with the rapidity of their own motion, 
they are enabled to refift the action cf any foreign and tranfient 
impreffions, fo as not to be fenfibly difturbed by them: whereas 
it appears from obfervations made between the years 1686 and 
1760, that the periods of Saturn’s revolution, making allowances 
for a'l the known caufes of irregularity, have dtffered from each 
other more than a2 weck. 

The Moon, which had for fo long a time been the leaft fub- 
miffive, and even rebellious to aftronomical theory and calcula- 
tion, has at lat had all her irregularities reduced nearly within 
the narrow limit of a fingle minute. “Ihofe of Saturn amounted 
not long ago, according to the beft tables, to 21 minutes, 
Happily for aftronomy and the purpofes of navigation, his 
extravagations are not of fo much confequence to us as thofe of 
our domeftic planet. 

Memoir II. On a new Method of perfecting Aflronomical Inftru- 
ments; by the Duke de Chaulnes. 

The aftonifhing progrefs which has been made in aftronomy 
during 150 years paft has been principally owing to the great 
fuperiority of the modern inftruments. By the admirable in- 
vention of the telefcope, aftronomers were enabled to fee objeéts, 
and to meafure angles too minute to be difcerned by the 
unaffifted organ of fight. “To avail themfelves of the advantages 


refulting from this invention, it became neceflary to attend , 


minutely to the accurate divifion of their inftruments ; which 
was moft obvioufly facilitated by augmenting their radi. This 
increafe of fize, however, was productive of inconveniences, 
which, in fome degree, counterbalanced the advantages acquired 
by it; fuch as the difficulty of the execution, the changes pro- 
duced by the different temperature of the air, the unmanage- 
ablenefs of the inftrument, its want of portability, &c. The 
noble author of this memoir therefore thought that if he could 
difcover a method of dividing inftruments of a fmall radius, of 
a foot for inftance, with a precifion equal to that of inftruments 
of 8 or 10 feet, and could at the fame time render thefe {mall 
divifions fenfible, he fhould perform a confiderable fervice to 
aftronomy. ‘This curious memoir contains a particular account 
of the ingenious method which he followed to attain this end; 
and a fubfequent paper furnifhes full proofs of his fuccefs. 

It is impoffible for us, without the affiftance of plates, to 
convey an idea of the author’s very ingenious mechanical method 


ef dividing the limb of his little fector, (or rather femicirele) 
which 
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which he effected by calling in the affiftance of the microfcope, 
and by employing many other well-imagined expedients. By 
combining that inftrument with the micrometer, he had for- 
merly obferved that he could very eafily diftinguifh the 48,oooth 
part of an inch, Parting from this idea, he thought that, by 
the afliftance of the microfcope, a degree of precifion might be 
obtained, in the divifion of an inftrument of a very fmall radius, 
equal, if not fuperior, to that of thofe of the largeft fize. 

Happily too, the late great improvements in the conftruction of 

the retracting telefcope (we allude to the Achromatic, or 

Dollond’s) furnifhed him with a fhort inftrument of that kind, 

capable of being commodioufly applied to his little fector, equal- 

ling in magnifying power, and exceeding in diftincinefs, tubes of 
much greater lengths, which could not poffibly have been 

adapted to it. ‘The precife adjuftment of his initrument in a 

vertical plain, and the true level of the radius when it anfwers 

to o, or the beginning of the divifion, were procured, we msy 
literally fay, with a microfcopical exactnefs; as thefe pofitions 
were afcertained by the means of two microfcopes. In thort, 

the duke’s various eflays terminated in the conftruction of a 

fetor, of only 11 inches radius, with which obfervations may 

be taken with a precilion of 2 feconds; as will appear from the’ 
following memoir. 

The accuracy and facility with which the divifions of this in- 
ftrument have been executed, by the mechanical contrivances 
related in this memoir, have given rife to a propofal, made in 
the following article, to conftruct a machine for the purpofe of 
dividing aftronomical inftruments, on the fame or a larger fcale ; 
and which may be effected by its means with more precifion 
than by the hand of the moft intelligent and dexterous artift ; 
who with all his adroitnefs cannot be fuppofed capable of keep- 
ing pace with the magnifying power of a microfcope; as by 
this mechanical contrivance even an ordinary artift may be capa- 
ble of doing. It is propofed that the machine fhould belong to 
the academy, and be depofited in a place acceflible to thofe who 
choofe to graduate inftruments by it, under the infpection of a 
perfon intrufted with the care of it. 

Memorre III. The Determination of the diftance of Aréurus from 
the upper Limb of the Sun, at the Summer Solflice in 17653 by 
the Duke de Chaulnes and M. Caffini. 

It is not neceflary to mention the diftances of the fun from 
ArGurus, deduced from the obfervations here related. We 
think it fufficient to obferve, that the accuracy of the Duke de 
Chaulnes’ little inftrument, mentioned in the preceding article, 
was on this occafion brought to a fevere teft, by its being 
employed in making thefe nice obfervations in concert with a 
mural quadrant of 6 feet radius, and a moyeable one of the 
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fame dimenfions, with which M, Caffini and the Abbé Chappe 
obferved, at the fame time with him, the meridian altitude of 
the fun, on three different cays; while the Cardinal de Luynes 
wrote down the different obfervations, and made the proper 
calculations. On the firft day, the greateft difference between 
the obfervation made by the Duke’s inftrument, and the obfer- 
vation taken by that of the other two inftruments which 
differed the moft from it, was only one fecond and a half; on 
the fecond day, 2 feconds and a half; and on the third day, 
precifely 2 feconds. This furely is the a/¢imatum of aftronomical 

precifion. Another inftrument of the fame kind, but of a 

Jarger radius is propofed to be conftruted, with which, it is 

juftly fuppofed, that a greater degree of precifion may be attained, 

than with the largeft aftronomical quadrants or fectors which 
have been hitherto employed. 

Memoir IV. 4 Comparijon of the Altitudes of the Sun, obferved 
at the Winter Solftices in 1762 and 1764, with thofe taken at the 
Obelife of the Gnomon in the Church of St. Sulpice in 1743 and 
37443; by M. le Monnier. 

It has been doubted whether the obliquity of the ecliptic be 
fubject to any variation. ‘To determine this queftion, M. le 
Monnier has for a long time paft made obfervations at the twa 
folftices on an image of the fun, formed by an objec glafs of 
8o feet focus, fixed into the wall of the church of St. Sulpice. 
‘The conclufion which may be drawn from the obfervations 
hitherto made, is that, if there be any diminution in the 
obliquity of the ecliptic, it does not amount to the quantity of 
a minute in 100 years. 

Memoir V. New Inquiries concerning ihe Determination of the Sun’s 

Parallax, by the Tranfit of Venus in 1761; by M. Pingré. 

We fhall not attempt to give an account of the numerous 
obfervations related and difcufled in this controverfial paper, in 
which M. Pingré contefts the juftice of Mr. Short’s determina- 
tion of the quantity of the folar parallax, publifhed in the 53d 
yolume of the Philofophical Tranfactions ; which differs no lefs 
than 2 feconds, or one-fifth of the whole fuppofed parallax, 
from that refulting from M. Pingre’s obfervations and calcula- 
tions. Perhaps the obfervations which have been made of the 
Jait tranfit may determine this complicated queftion; if the 
caufes which, in this country, as we have lately obferved +, 
affefled the accuracy of the obfervations, have not operated in 
an equal degree elfewhere: otherwife this nice element muft ftill 
yemain under its prefent uncertainty. 
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Memoir VI. On the neceffary Conditions for obferving the Immerfions 
and Emerfions of the Second Satelite of “fupiter; by M. de la 
Lande. 

The utility derived from the obfervations of the eclipfes of 
Jupiter’s fatellites, in determining the longitude, has greatly 
excited the attention of aftronomers; who have laboured to 
render the calculations of them as exact as poflible. One of the 
eflential elements of this calculation is the whole time of the 
continuance of the fatellite within the fhadow of Jupiter: but 
this time can only be precifely afcertained, when both the im- 
merfion and emerfion of the fatellite can be feen in the fame 
eclipfe. The firft fatellite, on account of its great vicinity to 
Jupiter, cannot afford any opportunity of making both thefe 
obfervations : as either that part of Jupiter’s fhadow into which 
it enters, or that from whence it emerges, are conftantly con- 
cealed from our fight by the interpofition of his body. ‘There are 
times, however, in which both thefe parts of the fhadow are vifi- 
ble in eclipfes of the fecond fatellite ; notwith{tanding it likewife 
revolves near to the body of Jupiter: but thefe opportunities are 
fo rare, that in all the records of aftronomy, according to the 
author, only nine obfervations are to be found, in which both 
the immerfion and emerfion of this fatellite have been feen, 
during the fame eclipfe. As this fatellite is the moft irregular 
in its motions of all the four; efpecially with regard to the ex- 
traordinary changes obferved in its inclination, the author endea- 
vours in this memoir to determine the times when both thefe 
phafes, or the entire duration of its eclipfes, may be obferved for 
the future, in order that the theory of this fatellite, and the tables 
of its motions may be rendered more perfect. 

Memoir VII. On the Variation in the Inciination of the Orbit of 
the Second Satellite of “fupiter ; by M. Maraldi. 
Memoir VIIf. On the Caufe of the abovementioned Variation; by 
M. Bailly. 

Memoir IX. On the Change in the Inclination of the Third Satellite 
of ‘Fupiter; by M. de la Lande. 

Aftronomers are agreed in the reality of a change in the in- 
clination of the orbit of the fecond fatellite of Jupiter; though 


they have differed in affigning the caufe of it. M. Wargentin | 


firft obferved that this variation was included within a determi- 
nate period of about 31 years; during the firft half of which it 
increafed, and decreafed during the latter half of that time. In 
the firit of thefe memoirs, M. Maraldi gives an account of 
a difference which he has difcovered in the inclination of this 
fate}lite (deduced from fome of the very rare obfervations of its 
compleat eclipfes, mentioned in the preceding article) which is 
not reconcilable with the period abovementioned, and at the 
fame time is too confiderable to be attributed to the errors in the 
oblervations. To give one infiance only; the inclination, in 
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the year 1751, varied above 18 minutes in the {pace of 8 months, 
that is, near one-fourth of the whole periodical variation, which 
is accomplifhed in 31 years. Some obfervations which were 
made in the years 1714 and 1715, compared with others made 
in 1750 and 1751, furnifh the author with a more important 
remark; as they appear to him to indicate a libration in the 
nodes of this fatellite, amounting to upwards of 10 degrees; 
the reality of which being admitted, the obfervations agree 
better with the calculations, than by any other hypothefis. 

A motion fo fingular was fufficient to pique the curiofity of 
other aftronomers, and to excite them to inquire whether this 
fuppofed libration was compatible with the modern, phyfical 
principles of aftronomy. M. Bailly, in the fecond of thefe 
memoirs, difcufles this fubje€t, and finds that the libration of 
the nodes has the fame period with the variation of the inclina- 
tion ; that it is the undoubted caufe of this variation ; and that 
this libration is not only confiftent with, but is a neceffary con- 
fequence of, the principles on which the Newtonian theory 
is founded. | 

A variation has likewife been obferved in the inclination of 
the third fatellite. In the laft of thefe memoirs, M. de la 
Lande endeavours to fhew that the attraction of the fecond 
fatellite, and even of the firft, produces a change in the incli- 
nation of the third; that this inclination has been increafing 
ever fince the beginning of this century ; that it is now nearly 
at its maximum ; and that this increafe is a neceflary confequence 
of a motion in its nodes, which he determines to be 3' 30” in 
a year. 

With regard to the other papers contained in this clafs, it may 
be fufficient only to mention their titles, or the fubjects treated 
inthem. Thefe are, a third memoir, by M. du Séjour; being 
a continuation of his new analytical methods of calculating 
eclipfes of the Sun, in which he applies the equations, contained 
in his two former memoirs, to the folution of feveral aftrono- 
mical problems :—a memoir by M. Jeaurat on the prefent ftate 
of the tables of Jupiter’s motions, and of the corrections necef- 
fary to be made in them, with regard to the principal elements 
of his theory:—a paper of M. le Monnier on the utility of 
total and annular eclipfes of the Sun; particularly with regard 
to the determination of the queftion whether the Moon is fur- 
rounded with an atmofphere, by which the Sun’s rays are fen- 
fibly refracted in their paflage through it; or whether they 
fuffer an inflection, by the attraction of the Moon’s bady. In 
this paper, he recommends to aftronomers, for the fame pur- 
pofe, particularly with a view of difcovering the quantity or 
limits of this aberration, a particular attention to fome circum- 
ftances, in the partial and very fmall eclipfe of the Sun, then 
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expected on the 16th of Auguft 1765; four other memoirs 
contain obfervations of this eclipfe in different parts of France, 
but do not furnifh any determination of this queftion. In the 
_ three remaining memoirs are only given fome particular aftrono- 
mical obfervations. 

WyDROGRAPHY. 

This article contains only a full and fatisfactory review of a 
~ treatife, publifhed with the approbation of the academy, on a 
very interefting fubject ; intitled the art of working a fhip, and 
of naval evolutions, by M. Bourdet de Villehuet, an experi- 
enced officer ; in which, we are here told, the author explains, 
in the cleareft manner, the mathematical principles on which 
every maneeuvre is founded, applying them to every operation in 
which fhips are concerned, whether in commerce or in war. 

DioPpTRICs. 
Memoir I. New Inquiries concerning Optical Glaffes: Second 
Memar; by M. D’ Alembert. 

In this memoir the author continues his profound and inge- 
nious refeaches into the means of perfecting the achromatic 
telefcope, begun in the volume of the preceding year. The 
fuperiority of thefe telefcopes, with refpect to the diftinéinefs of 
the image, the largenefs of the field, and other circumftances, 
above thofe of the reflecting kind, is now univerfally known. 
M. D’ Alembert here propofes to examine whether it may not 
be poffible to preferve to them all thefe advantages, and at the 
fame time to reduce them ftill farther in their length ; fo as only 
to equal, in that particular, or even to be made fhorter than, 
reflecting telefcopes of the fame magnifying power. For this 
purpofe he examines the different fources from whence error may 
arife in their conftruction, and points out the remedies by which 
it may be corrected. 

In order compleatly to effect the deftru@tion of the colours, 
by means of object glafles compofed of feveral lenfes of different 
kinds of glafs, a combination is required, fo very precife, that 
the leaft miftake is of great confequence. But one of the moft 
prejudicial errors is that which may be committed in meafuring 
the ratio of refraction of the differently coloured rays, produced 
by different kinds of glafs. This is of fuch confequence that, 
if an error of a roth part only be committed in the meafure of 
this ratio, a fifth part of the colorific aberration will ftill re- 
main, or, in other words, only ths of it will be deftroyed: 
although, according to the theory, it ought to have been 
abfolutely annihilated. Nay, if the ratio of this diffufion, in 
Englith flint glafs, to that of crown glafs, be not as 3 to 2, as 
has been hitherto fuppofed, but as 8 to 5, as others have found 
it, the compound object glafs will produce an aberration even of 
ith of that produced by a common or fimple object glafs of the 
fame 
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fame focus. To this circumftance it is principally owing, 
according to M. D’ A. that the achromatic telefcope has not 
et attained a ftill higher degree of perfection. 

The author propofes two methods of nearly removing or 
remedying this error, equally fimple and eafy in the execution ; 
whether the /uppofed ratio of diffufion exceeds, or is lefs than, 
the true one. ‘hele methods refpect only the object glafs: a 


third method is likewife given of nearly annihilating this colorifie - 


aberration by a'tering the dimenfions of the eye-glafs alone, 
M. D’ A. afterwards propofes a further improvement of the eye- 
glafs ; which has hitherto been made of the common or crown 
glafs. He recommends that it fhould be conftructed of the 
fubftance which M. Zeiher of Peterfburgh is faid to have 
difcovered (mentioned in our Review for June 1769, page 498) 
which having nearly the fame mean refraction with flint glafs, 
diffipates the colours twice as much as the latter, and thrice as 
much as crown glafs: fo that an eye-glafs made of this fub- 
ftance, though of a fhorter focus than one of crown glafs, will 
reprefent objects not only with equal diftinctnefs, but alfo more 
ftrongly illuminated; as by deftroying any remaining aberra- 
tion, it will allow of a greater aperture in the object glafs. We 
omit many other obfervations of this great geometrician, tend- 
ing to the improvement of this noble inftrument, which M. 
D’ A. feems to have much at heart, and accordingly propofes 
to refume this fubject in a fubfequent memoir. 

Memoir II. 4 Summary of a general Theory of Dioptrics; by M. 

uler. 

In this memoir, which is purely analytical, this profound and 
penetrating geometrician prefents us with an iliad in a nutfhell: 
as we find in it no Jefs than almoft the whole general theory of 
dioptrics comprifed in the compafs of lefs than 20 pages. 
Though this paper, from the nature of it, is not fufceptible of 
any extracts, we cannot pafs it over without taking fome notice 
of a fingular novelty contained in it. ‘This is no lefs than 
an attempt to deftroy the colorific aberration of the rays in 
dioptric telefcopes, conftructed of only one kind of glafs. Our 
philofophical readers are already acquainted that this has, of late, 
been in a great meafure effected by employing two fpecies of 

lafs of different refra&ting powers. The author having con- 
quered the aberration arifing from the fpherical figure, alters 
the terms exprefling the radii of the different refraCting furfaces, 
and the aperture of the object lens. By thefe alterations new 
formule are produced, that lead however to a long and compli- 
cated calculation, which is truly formidable. Another and 
eafier method is prefented, in which the colorific aberration, It 


is faid, may be deitroyed, by afcertaining the point in — 
the 
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the eye is to be placed. We fhall endeavour to convey to the 

Reader a general notion of this method. 

All the different images of the object produced by the 
differently refrangible rays, are formed at different diftances 
from the object glafs, and likewife differ in fize, Now it 
fortunately happens that the images which are neareft to the 
eye are, at the fame time, the leaft. If we imagine two lines to 
be drawn by the extremities of all thefe images, thefe lines will 
meet in the axis at a certain point. Suppofing the eye to be 
precifely placed in this point, it will fee the leaft image, next 
to it, covering (we do not mean hiding) all the other coloured 
images placed before it. Now as a mixture of all the coloured 
rays conftitutes whitenefs, the eye, although the images are not 
united in the fame plain, will fcarcely perceive any colour. 
We fay, fcarcely: for the author’s calculations fhew that a 
little will {till appear; but this inconvenience M. Euler almoft 
totally removes by a change in one of the terms of the equa- 
tion; from whence refults a combination, in which the colorific 
aberration will become infenfible-—This idea appears to us 
truly ingenious ; but, not without fome degree of philofophical 
fcepticifm, we cannot help calling out, in the words of Lord 
Bacon, Frat ExpERIMENTUM. ‘The fmall quantities which 
the author negleéts in this theory, and the {mall poflible errors 
in his calculations, may produce very fenfible errors in prac- 
tice :—if indeed his ideas can be at all realifed by the hands of 
the practical optician. 

MECHANICS. 

Memoir. On Two Machines conftructed with a View of afcer- 
taining the Proportion which different Liquid and Dry Meafures 
bear to the Pint and the Bufhel of Paris; by M. Tillet. 

That great variety both of meafures and weights, incom- 
menfurable with each other, or whofe actual values, ‘at leaft, 
are not accurately afcertained, whic continues to be the re- 
proach of this kingdom, prevails likewife even in France ; where 
the weichts and meafures of almolt every province differ from 
thofe of the capital, and from each other. The obvious incon- 
veniences arifing in commerce, from the confufion produced by 
this variety, have induced the council to form the defign of 
afcertaining in particular the exact proportion which the dry 
and liquid meafures in the provinces bear to the ftandard 
meafures at Paris; in order that a tarif, or table, may be 
etablifhed of thefe proportions. ‘Jhe execution of this defign 
was intrufted to M. Hellot, and to the author of «this memoir ; 
who here gives a defcription and part cular delineation of two 
machines, conftructed in fuch a manner that by their means 
the exact capacity of any meafure, or the number of cubic 
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inches and lines which it contains, may, without the trouble 
oi calculation, be at once afcertained by fimple in{peétion. 

The hiftory of the academy is terminated by the £loge of 
M. Clairaut, and an account of the arts of which the hittor 
has been publifhed, during the courfe of the year 1765. Thefe 
are r. that of the clothier, by M. du Hamel; 2. that of the 
hat maker, by the Abbe Nollet; and 3. that of the tawer, or 
d:efler of white leather, by M. de la’Lande. 

N. B. The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Pa- 
ris, for the year 1766, is imported by our bookfellers, and is 
now betore us; but it came too Jate for the ufe of the prefent 
Appendix : in the next we fhall acquaint our Readers with its 
contents. B. 


Ans. Hi. 

Hijfloire de Nader Chah, connu fous le nom de Thahmas Kuli Khan 
Empeveur de Perfe, Sc. Vhe Hiftory of Nader Chah, known 
under the name of Thahmas Kuli Khan, Emperor of Perfia: 
‘Tranflated from a Perfian Manutcript by Order of his Maje- 
fty the King of Denmark: with Notes Chronological, Hifto- 
rical, and Geographical, and a Treatife on the Poetry of the 
Eaftern Nations, by Mr. Jones of the Univerfity of Oxford. 
2 Vols. gto. il. 4s. boards. London, 1770. 


HE publication before us was undertaken by Mr. Jones 
7% at the command of the king of Denmark; and this inge- 
nious gentleman, who has procured a very deferved reputation 
for his knowledge in languages, has executed his tafk with 
fuccefs. The obicurity of his author, and the difficulty which 
an Enolifhman mutt find in writing with elegance in the French 
language were powerful obftacles ; but he has furmounted them ; 
and the public is prefented with a work, which records recent 
occurrences, and gives authenticity to facts, which were hitherto 
known but imperfectly. 

He has not been able to give us any information concerning 
his author. He conjectures, that he was a fcholar, and that he 
paifed his time in {peculation and itudy. Mr. Hanway, on the 
contrary, has fuppofed him to be a general and a warriour. But 
the opinions he delivers on military affairs, and the manner in 
which he defcribes his battles, difcover nothing of the foldier. 

He introduces his work with a fummary account of the prin- 
cipal events which preceded the elevation of Nader Chah. The 
birth, the family, and the early exploits of this emperor then 
employ his attention ; -and from thefe, he proceeds to explain, 
in a minutedetail, the wars in which he was engaged, and the 
different tranfactions which diftinguifhed his reign. His ftyles 


in general, is verbofe and elevated; and to take away, in fome 
meafure, 
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meafure, from that uniformity which it is impoflible to avoid 
in frequently deferibing fcenes of horror and of blood, he has 
jnferted occafionally pieces of poctry, which have confilerable 
mesit, and fometimes appear with propriety. We mutt con- 
fefs, however, that we do not find in him, any of thofe pene- 
trating and profound ftrokes, for which many of the European 
hiftorians are remarkable; and we cannot but think, that the 
high and hyperbolical tone he affumes is little fuited to hiftory. 
The tranflator informs us, that he has endeavoured to give an 
exact copy of his Perfian original. He did not think he was 
intitled to take any liberties with it: he rifes accordingly, with 
his author, and falls with him: he has neither concealed his 
poverty, nor retrenched his fuperfluitics. The explanatory notes 
he has added, difplay great fagacity, and an extenfive know- 
ledge of oriental literature. His effay on the poetry of the 
eaftern nations is a proof of his good tafte; and he combats fe- 
veral vulgar errors that are entertained on that fubject. St. 


- 





+ Bat TE 
Fournal Hiftorique d’un Voyage fait aux Iles Malouines en 1763 & 

1764, &c. An Hiftorical Journal of a Voyage to the Marian 

Iflands made in the Years 1763 and 1764; and of ‘I'wo 

Voyages to the Streights of Magellan, with an Account of 

the Patagonians: by Abbé Pernety. 8vo. 2 Vols. Berlin. 

1769. 

HIS hiftorical journal is extremely circumftantial in what 
relates to Jatitude and longitude, and thofe matters which 
are chiefly interefting to feamen. ‘The natural hiftory of 
the countries which the author vifited, has likewife engaged a 
confiderable fhare of his attention; and perhaps, he has con- 
firmed feveral facts which were hitherto fufpicious, or of 
which we poffefled only an imperfect information. But, if we 
do not deceive ourfelves, the more valuable particulars com- 
-municated by him, have been already explained and enlarged 
upon in Ulloa’s travels, in the account of Anfon’s voyage, 
and in other publications. ‘This we the rather obferve, be- 
caufe the author’s manner is fo fpecious, that an inattentive 
reader might be apt to beftow upon his work, an higher degree 
of approbation, than it is intitled to. 

What he has remarked concerning the people of Brafil, is one 
of the moft entertaining articles of his journal. Among this 
people, he fays, the young women, without incurring any 
blame, receive, before marriage, the embraces of thofe who are 
free: their parents even make an offer of their perfons to 
the firft comers, and greatly carefs thofe who are fond of them. 
For a virgigto cnter into the married {tate would be a predigy in 
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this country. When the women, however, have attached 
themfelves by promifes, for they have no other ceremonial 
which can bind them, they are no more folicited by different 
perfons, and are no longer difpofed to liften to folicitations, or 
to be unfaithful. 

The only education which the Brafilians give their children, 
is to hunt, to fifh, and to make war. When they are not 
in a ftate of hoftility, their deportment is decent and peace- 
able; and it feldoms happens, that quarrels enfue between 
individuals. But if difputes arife among them, and they have re- 
courfe to arms to decide them, every man is entitled to whatever 
fatisfaction he is able to take. ‘The law, however, of retaliation 
is there moft rigorcufly obferved, and the fame wounds are 
inflicted on the victorious party, which he has given to his ad- 
verfary ; and if he has killed him, he is put to death. All this 
is done with the confent even of the parents of both parties, and 
it if not in their power to prevent it. This law is certainly 
the fource of that implacable hatred, which they entertain againtt 
their declared enemies. ‘¢ If this regulation, fays the Author, 
fhould be introduced into Europe, fo much blood would not 
be fpilt in private quatrels: we fhould then only fight with 
our tongues, or with our pens.’ 

What he has faid of the religion of this people is curious: 
‘ They do not acknowledge, fays he, any divinity ; and their 
Janguage has no term which exprefies the name or the idea of 
a God. In their fables, there is nothing that bears any relation 
to their origin, or to the creation of the world. They have 
only a vague tradition which feems to preferve the idea of a 
deluge in which all mankind perifhed, except a brother and a 
fitter, who repeopled the earth. They attach the idea of power 
to thunder, which they call Tupan, becaufe they are afraid of 
it, and becaufe they fancy that they learned from it the know- 
ledge of agriculture. ‘They have no conception, that this life 
is followed by anather, and have no words that exprefs heaven 
and hell. It appears, at the fame time, that they imagine there 
js fome part of them which remains after death; for they talk 
of many among them, who having been changed into Genii or 
Demons, are happy, and amufe themfelves with dancing in de- 
lightful fields, in which there are all kinds of trees.’ 

It is to be wifhed, that travellers were always attentive to exa- 
mine, and to defcribe, the way of thinking, and the laws, of the 
inbabitants of thofe countries through which they pafs. We 
fhould then perceive, and be enabled to judge of, mankind in 
all that variety of charaGer which they difcover, in different 
climates, and under the influence of different inftitutions and 
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ArT. IV. 

Antiquités Etrufques, Grecques et Romaines, Tirtes du Cabinet de 
M. Hamilton, Envoyé Extraordinaire de 8. M. Britannique en- 
cour de Naples. Tomes I. & II. Folio. A Colle&tion of 
Etrufcan, Greek, and Roman Antiquities, from the Cabinet 
of the Hon. William Hamilton, his Britannic Majefty’s En- 
voy at the Court of Naples. Folio, Vols. J. and Il, Naples 
printed,. Imported by Cadell. London. 1770. 


HEN we find ourfelves obliged to look back two or 

three thoufand years for the moft perfect models in the 
productions of the human underftanding and genius; when, 
upon confulting the moft ancient authors, we find them ftill 
{peaking with reverence of antiquity ; and when we actually 
fee, before our eyes, an infinite variety of exquilite works, pre- 
ferved for ages under heaps of ruins, which no produétions of 
the prefent times can equal, one might be apt to think that the 
faculties of men have been long in a decline,—and that the 
bloom and beauty of the world are gone to decay. 

But to whatever reflections the admirable works of anti- 
quity may lead us, concerning the general improvement of the 
world, it is very certain that nothing can fo much improve 
moft of the fine arts as the judicious and careful ftudy of the 
works of the ancients; which has of late years been rendered 
much more eafy to the artifts of every country, by the publi- 
cation of many excellent collections of antiquities ; amon 
which the work before us will merit a very honourable place. 

In the Appendix to the 41{t volume of our Review, upon 
the receipt of the firft volume, we gave a general account of 
the nature and defign. of this work, intending a more diftinct 
and fatisfactory view of the performance when the fecond vo- 
lume fhould come to eur hands. 





We have the firft and fecond volumes now before us; and, | 


after a careful perufal and examination of them, cannot help 
confidering them as a very valuable prefent to the artifts, and 
as being well calculated to. anfwer the liberal and gencrous views 
of Mr. Hamilton in their publication. 

The preface, in the firft volume, is followed by feveral dif- 
fertations, written by the very ingenious MJonf. D’ Hancarville, 
on the origin, literature, hiftory, manners, architecture, fculp- 
ture, and painting of the ancient Etrufcans.—Thefe diflerta- 
tions are written in French, and accompanied with a very bdld 
Englifh tranflation on the oppofite page; and the author of 
them difplays much learning and fine tafte. From the ftudy 
of the works of the ancients he has attempted to inveftigate 
the chief maxims by which they wee enabled to carry their 
Woiks to that amazing perfection which hath rendered them 
objects 
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objedts of veneration to fucceeding ages, and will make them 
to be confidered as models, for our ftudy and imitation, as long 


‘as they can be preferved from abfolute deftruction. 


A few of thefe maxims, by way of {pecimens of the work, we 
apprehend, cannot be unacceptable to our Readers. 
After having obferved that the ancients called nothing beau- 


tiful but what was good, and looked upon nothing as agreeable 


but what was neceflary, or at leaft ufeful, he goes on to ob- 
ferve, that the maxims ¢ of preferving as models, and reprefenting 
thofe objecis which gave room fir ufeful invention, or were anciently 
in ufe, as well as adapting ornament to ferviceable things, witha 
view only of augmenting their conveniency, were employed by the 
ancients in the manufacture of their vafes, as well as in all the 
arts that made ufe of proportions. Thefe two important maxims 
fometimes united, fometimes taken feparately, became a com- 
mon tie between the fine arts and the moft mechanical; thefe 
borrowed defign from the firft, who learnt from them many 
ufeful practices, which it would be improper to infert in this 


‘place; but we may conceive how much both the one and the 


other muft have gained by this union, to which, moft likely, is 
owing the perfection of the arts of the ancients, and the grand 
tafte which we obferve in their works of every kind.’ Vol. I, 
Page 78. It is upon the fame principle of augmenting conve- 
niency in architecture, that it was a rule to place over all the 
principal members of an edifice a projecting body, which is called a 
cornice ; which ferved to preferve the parts below it from the 
injuries of the weather. 

We learn further from this critical inveftigation of the an- 
cient principles of compofition, that when they divided an edi- 
fice into feveral parts, to avoid too much famenefs (what refem- 
bles monotony in mufic) they eftablifhed it however as a maxim 
© not to divide the whole more than was neceffary to prevent unifor- 
mity ; for otherwife that unity would Lave been lof? wbich they al- 
ways aimed to preferve. It was to preferve this rule of unity, 
our Author obferves, * that the ancients avoided breaks, with as 
much care at leaft as we take in fearching after them ; and di- 
rected the ordonnance of their edifices in fuch a manner that 
no one part drawing to itfelf a particular attention, fhould take off 
the eye from confidering the whele together.’ 

We cannot help obferving, as we go along, that an inat- 
tention to thefe maxims, or a total ignorance of them, has de- 
formed moft of our modern buildings ;—and that the multi- 
tudes of breaks, efpecially, which feveral of our architeéts are fo 
fond of, will ever prevent their works from fatisfying a chafte 
eye, educated and refined by the beautiful models of anti- 


quity. 
In 
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In confequence of the fpirit of the laft maxim our Author 
alfo informs us, that ‘ the ancients included their public eaifices 
in fuch fpaces, that their extenfion, although fufficient to fhew the 
whole of the buildings therein contained, neverthele/s leffened not in 
the leaft the grandeur of the architecture: thus the {quares appeared 
dependent upon the buildings, and not thefe upon the fquares ; 
precifely contrary to what has been done to St. Peter’s at Rome, 
where the temple, which is the chief thing, appears only as 
an acceflory to the fquare intended to be made for the temple 
itfelf.’ 

How many fine houfes do we know in this kingdom that have 
loft their magnificence by having the fpaces in which they ftand 
too much enlarged and opened ; and how eafy would it be to 
reftore them to their proper grandeur, by a fuitable compart- 
ment, if trees could be made to grow as {peedily as they can 
be hewn down! But a full-grown tree is fo great an ornament 
when properly placed, and fo long in forming when it is 
wanted, that gentlemen who delight in ornamenting their 
grounds, fhoul!d confider well what they are about before they 
demolifh beauties that they can never hope to fee reftored. 

‘ Such,’ fays our Author, page g2, after giving the hiftory 
and reafons for the eltablifhment of thefe maxims, * was the 
progrefs of architecture, fuch were the meafures it adopted, and 
the principles which it eftablifhed. In all the antique buildings 
we have examined in France, Italy, Iftria, as well as in all 
the drawings taken from the monuments of Greece, Spalatro, 
Palmyra, and Balbec, we have found the chief part of thefe 
rules conftantly employed. In proportion as in the execu- 
tion they have given the preference of fome of thefe important 
maxims to thofe that were lefs fo, or have preferred the latter 
to the former, the productions of art have been more or lefs 
beautiful, or have had more or le(s charad?er ; fo the hiftory of 
good tafte in architecture might be followed from its birth to 
its perfe&tion, and from that epoch to its decay, by feeking 
out, according to the times, the ufe or abufe of thefe maxims : 
itis thus that the Goths, whilft they preferved the types, by 
changing the divifions which had been pointed out, and the 
eftablifhed proportions, caufed archite@ure to change its face 
entirely, and fo the Gothic ftyle prevailed. No fooner were 
the types neglected but it became quite barbarous, and no 
other but ill fhaped mafles of buildings were known; fuch as 
are ftill to be feen in almoft every country of Europe, and 
which are more like caverns than temples or palaces.’ And 
we may add, that nothing but a minute atteniton to thefe ex- 
cellent models, or the general knowledge and obfervation of 
thofe confummate principles which p:oduced the mafterpieces 
of antiquity, can ever bring the arts of any age to perfection. — 
App. Rev, vol. xlii, L i It 
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It is in the works of Gorius; Montfaucon; that friend of man. 
kind, and of every thing that was graceful and ornamental in 
human life, the excellent Ccunt Caylus; the much lamented 
Abbé Winckelmann, at whole untimely death all the Mufes 
wept; in fuch works as this with which Mr. Hamilton 
has been pleafed to prefent the public; In many other pub- 
lications of the fame kind; and in the original works of the 
aficients, to which our artifts can have accefs, that they muft 
expect to find juft and beautiful ideas. —It is in thefe mines that 
they muft fearch for hidden treafure. 

In the fecond volume, after a preliminary difcourfe upon 
painting, we have a pretty long chapter upon ancient va/es, 
which make the proper fubject of thefe volumes ; treating (1) 
of the general ufes the ancients made of them; (2) where, 
when, and by whom they were made ; (3) how they are found; 
and (4) of the manner of painting them. 

This part we mutt particularly recommend to the attention and 
ftudy of fuch of our ingenious Artifts as are engaged in the laud- 
able employment of imitating thefe fine ornaments, and in pre- 
ferving and handing down to future ages thofe beautiful forms 
and defizns, which, probably, were copied from the works of 
the fineft geniufes \.1at ever adorned the world. And we ven- 
ture to prophefy, that if our Artifts can conceive the beauty of 
the antique, and infpire their works with the magic of fine 
outlines and eafy attitudes ; if they can compofe with fuitable 
ftiength and fitnefs, and adorn with fimplicity, they will not 
only afhift the labours of the learned in demolifhing the remains 
of Gothic barbarifm, but alfo completely deftroy that fluttering 
gew-gaw tafte with which our airy neighbours have emafculated 
the fine arts wherever their influence has prevailed. 

After this chapter we have a fhort explanation of the plates 

- in the firft volume, in French, and not tranflated ; and we are 
referred to the third volume for the explanation of the plates in 
the fecond, which third volume may, perhaps, be publifhed a 
year or two hence. 

This is an unpardonable fault in a work of this kind, and 
fhews that the tricks of bookfellers and publifhers are not con- 
fined to our own country: but, perhaps, we are cenfuring in 
a wrong place ; for we are forry to fay this is the fault of the 
Writer, who attempts to defend an abfurdity of which he ought 
to be afhamed.—However, upon the whole, this is an ex- 
cellent work ; the vafes, and their ornaments, are well and ac- 
curately drawn ; their proportions are exactly given by a fcale; 
the figures in the paintings, which are illuminated with their 
proper colours, are well executed by a mafterly hand; and 
though much better than thofe upon the vafes from which they 
are taken (for we have feen feveral of the vafes of this — 
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tion) yet probably not equal to the original paintings, from 
which the Etrufcan Potters took their defigns, as there is reafon 
to believe they were many of them taken from the pictures of 
the greateft mafters of thofe times, and that by preferving and 
reltoring thefe defigns we may be put in pofleffion of fome of 
thofe forms and attitudes that were traced out by Timanthes, 
Protogenes, or the graceful hand of Apelles. 

In thefe two volumes there are 260 plates of vafes, fections 
of vafes, and of coloured copies of the paintings and borders 
with which the vafes are ornamented, including feveral plates 
-of head and tail-pieces to embellifh the printed parts of the 
work, all taken from the antique, and well engraved. 

The diflertations difcover much critical tafte in the Author, 
but are written in too diffufe a manner, and want that diftinct- 
nefs and fimplicity which Monf. D’Hanearville knows fo well 
how to adinire and recommend in the works of the ancient ar- 
tifts. ) 
Though we differ from the Author, we cannot help thinking 
the firft volume, in all refpects, fuperior to the fecond; but as «+ 
he propofes to take in the f§ffeft vafes of the Vatican, and thofe (Mm 
of fome other choice collections ; and as he promifes to reveal 
to our artifts a fyftem upon which vafes may be formed with 
infinite vaiiety, we hope the two remaining volumes will not 
difappoint the expectations which Monf. D’Hancarville has raifed 
in his readers; and we fhould be forry if any misfortune fhould 
prevent or retard the finifhing of this valuable work. Bue-y- 


ART. V. 
Recherches Philofophiques fur les. Americains, &c.—Philofophical 
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towards a Hiftory of the Human Species. By M. deP* **, 
In2Vols. t2mo. Berlin. Decker, 1768 and 1769. 





HE greateft event recorded in the annals of mankind, if 

we except thofe related in the facred hiftory, is doubtlefs 
the difcovery and rapid conqueft of the new world, at the end 
of the rs5th century. The fplendor however attending the 
difcovery of this immenfe region was tarnifhed by the inhu- 
manity, perfidy, and almoft univerfal devaftation, and the 
deftru@ion both of men and monuments, attending the con- 
queft of it. Oviedo, even in his time, complained ,that his 
countrymen had made fuch hafte to deftroy the Americans, that 
they fcarce allowed the naturalift time to ftudy them. The 
materials fromi which the author has drawn his obfervations and ’ 
feafonings on this country, and on the fingular race of men 
which inhabit it, and who differ fo much both in temperament 
and manners from thofe of the old continent, are principally 


taken from authors who were cotemporary to the difcovery: al- 
Lia though 
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though he has not neglected thofe who have written fince that 
time; out of whofe various and contradictory relations he 
appears to have taken no fmall pains to fift the truth; difguifed 
through the credulity of fome, or intentionally violated by the 
difingenuity of others. The Author has reduced this immenfe 
chaos of obfervations and events into fome degree of order, and 
prefents us with the refults of his own reflections upon thefe and 
other incidental fubjects, in fo agreeable and interefting a man- 
ner, that we are convinced we fhall give pleafure to fuch of our 
readers as do not underftand the language of the original, or 
may not have an epgertamaty of feeing it, if we follow him 
regularly through the whole of this philofophical, lively, and 
amufing performance : obferving however, that the author 
does not undertake to give the “natural and civil hiftory of 
America, and of its inhabitants, in a fyflematical order; but 
contents himfelf, amidft fuch a multitude of objects, to feleé& 
the moft interefting, which he difcufles in a detached and un- 
connected manner ; attending principally to thofe points, his 
obfervations on which have truth, novelty, or importance to 
recommend them to the notice of the reader, 

The work is divided into fix parts, and thefe into fe€tions. In 
the firft part, M. de P. treats of America in general. He does 
not enter into any particular difcuffion of the manner in which 
ran great continent was originally peopled. Notwithftanding 

erous volumes written by the learned on this queftion, 
ecdliders it as the moft futile of all problems. He ftops 
however to take notice of the hypothefes of Mcebius, and M. de 
Guignes ; and particularly ridicules the fyftem of a certain 
divine, aie th has proved in form that Noah and his family, having 
einbarked on board the ark to fave themfelves from a deluge in 
Afia, afterwards failed, and caft anchor on the top of a moun- 
tain.in Brafil; that they got a few children a la hate on the coatt 
of Fernambouc, and having difpatched this bufinefs with the ut- 
moft expedition, re-embarked in order to perform the fame good 
office for Europe, and the remainder of the old continent. If the 
Americans troubled themietyes with folving prob'ems of this kind, 
micht not they, he obferves, juft as properly afk in what manner 
a utore was firft peopled, as we inquire when, and how, men 
ere firft produced in rete Voltaire, we remember, fome- 
Weds afks, Who planted men in America? And anfwers, the 
fame Bein; g, doubtlefs, who produced the trees and the grafs 
which grow there. Paracelfus, if we are not miflaken, for- 
merl; folved this difficulty at once, by affirming that each 
Hemifphere had an Adam to icelf. The Author and Mr. Vol- 
taire, in conformity to their principles, treat this problem 
with very little refpe€t: but to thofe who believe that the 
whole human race proceeded from the loins of Nozh and his 


children, fettled in Afia, the queftion does not appear altoge 
ther 
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ther fo abfurd ; though it has undoubtedly given rife to a great 
number of very ridiculous fuppofitions and difpuces. 

One of the moft remarkable circumftances, in Our Opinion, 
attending the difcovery of America, is that the whole of this 
immente continent, though comprehending all poflible varieties 
of climates, and of fituations, was found inhaoited by people 
either abfolutely favage, or who had made very finall advances 
in the acts, or towards a ftate of civilization; nor have any 
monuments been difcovered, which might indicate that the 
{ciences or the arts had, at any diftant period of time, flourifhed 
in this part of the globe. Our own continent bears an air of 
antiquity upon the “face of it; ; and during a long fucceffion of 
ages, men have, at diflerent times, and in different parts of it, 
been united in fociety, and have cultivated, with more or lefs 
fuccels, all the ufeful and the agreeable arts: and even thofe 
regions, which are now funk in ignorance and barbarity, 
furnith us with coins, ruins, or other monuments, that evince, 
if other proofs were wanting, that learning and the arts had 
formerly had their feat there: but no memorials of this kind 
have ever been difcovered in the other hemifphere. This would 
almoft tempt us to conclude with the Author, that the foil and 
climate of the new world are unfavourable to the perfeibility 
of the human fpecies ; or that this part of the globe has fuffered 
fone great inundation, convullion, or other phyfical cataftrophe, 
much pofterior to thofe which have afcSed our own continent ; 
and that nature. may therefore be confidered as ftiil in her 
infancy, in America: where, at the time of the difcovery, 
two nations only were found living in fome ftate of order and 
regular fociety ; and even thefe had not very long emerged from 
a tate of the moft perfect barbarifm. 

From hence, and from fome other confiderations, M. de P, 
inclines to the opinion of D’ Acofta, and infers that the 
Americans have, in no very diftant period, come down from the 
rocks and mountains, whither they had been driven by fome 
general inundation; and that they have but recently occupied 
the low countries, Icft by the waters ; where the marfhy nature 
of the foil, and the confequent infalubrity of the air, account 
for the bodily and mental] debility of the inhabitants, and the 
uncivilifed ftate in which they were found, at the end of the 15th 
century. ‘The fkeletons of that immentfe animal, of which we 
have Jately had occafion to f{peak, under the name of the 
Incognitum +, found buried in great numbers near the banks of 
the Ohio, at Lima, and in Brafil, give an air of probability to 
this opinion. They feem to evince, at leaft, that fome great 
cataftrophe has formerly befallen this part of the globe; and 





- See Monthly Review, February, 1770, page 108, &c, 
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the high prefervation in which they are found, appear to indicate 
the period of it to have been confiderably pofterior to the deluge 
of Noah. 

The difcovery of this extenfive part of the gl be is not only 
an interefting event, confidered as an object of geography : but 
the rapidity with which the conqueft of the moft confiderable 
part of it was effected, by a few private adventurers, furnifhes an 
obje& of fpecu! ation, equal ily curious, confidered in a political 
light. The painter of weve he who (to make ufe of a re- 
fie€tion of an ingenious writer * of our own country) exercifed 
his fatyrical pencil upon Cimon the Athenian; reprefenting 
fortune catching citics for him, in a net, while he flept, might, 
with more juftice, have drawn Ferdinend and the emperor 
Charles V. afleep, while that goddefs was bufied in throwing 
a net over half the globe, and laying the whole draught at their 
feet. Cortes, uncommiffioned, and unfupported by Spain, with 
only 400 afl fins at his heels, takes pofleffion of the capital of 
Mexico, and foon makes himfelf mafter of the whole empire: 
while two private men, obfcure and ignorant, Pizarro, who 
had been a fhepherd in Spain, and Almagro, a foundling, 
joining themfelves with a prieft, who furnithed money for the 
expedition, plan, undertake, and fucceed with equal facility, 
in the conqueft of Peru; and in the {pace of a few years add 30 
degrees of latitude to the dominions of Spain. 

‘At the battle of Caxamalca w hich, ies rs M. de P. may be 
called the battle of Arbela for the empire a Peru, Pizarro had 
only 170 foot, and 30 horfe, with which he cut to pieces the 
innumerable treops of the Inca, Atabaliba, and made him 
prifoner, Now, making all due allowances for the circum- 
ftances which facilitated thefe conquefts; fuch as, the fhamele’s 
perfidy of the Spaniards ; the diftracted ftate of Peru, in parti- 
cular, at the time of their invafion; the ufe of fire arms; and 
the ftill more effectual fervices performed by the wolf dogs 
which accompanied them {: thefe events feem to juftify the 
character which the Author, throughout every part of this work, 
gives of the Americans; whom he defcribes as little better than 
the abortions of nature; as weak, effeminate, and daftardly, 
equally devoid of ftrength of body and vigour of mind; quali- 
ties which M, de P. aicribes not to the Mexicans and Peruvians 








* Account of the European fettlements in America, 

t At this battle, the van of the Spanith army was formed of a line 
of dogs, who did fuch execution on the Peruvians, that the court of 
Spain, charmed with their exploits, granted them regular pay. It 
appears from papers ftill remaining in the proper offices, that one of 
thefe dogs, in particular, named Bereci//o, diftinguithed himfelf fo 
much in “battle, as to have ap extraordinary allowance of two reals 
per month, 
alone, 
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alone, but to all the inhabitants of this immenfe continent, 
from one extremity of it to the other. In Europe, it feems, 
doubts were at fir{t entertained whether the Americans were not 
a race Of Ora g Outangs, fomewhat more accomplifhed than 
ordinary; and his holinefs the Pope, in his great wifdom, 
found it expedient to iffue out a bull in form; in which he 
declared that it feemed good to him and to the Holy Ghoft, to 
acknowledye thefe doubtful beings for real men.—The Pizarros 
and the Almagros, however, feem to have paid little regard to 
this formal decifion of Chrift’s vicer; but continued their prac- 
tice of hunting them down, and deftroying them as fo many 
bea(is. 

In difcuffing the queftion, how far the difcovery and conqueft 
of America have been bencficial or prejudicial to Europe, the 
Author juftly confiders thefe events as having been the caufe of 
the political ruin of Spain and Portugal in particular. The 
gold and filver imported into thefe kingdoms would not produce 
a fingle ear of corn, or a blade of grafs, the true riches of a ftate. 
On the contrary, they produced a total neglect of cultivation 
and manufactures. The gold brought from Bratil to Lifbon, 
fays M. de P. remained fcarce an inftant in the country; but 
was immediately fent out to purchafe food and raiment, the ne- 
ceflaries of life. Philip the Second, who fo long pofleffed the 
treafures of the new world, lived long enough to feel the ill 
effets occafionedby them, and actually, before his death, became 
a bankrupt; leaving his fucceflors under the deplorable necef- 
fity of even adulterating the current coin of the kingdom. To 
the other inconveniences arifing from this difcovery, the Author 
adds the multiplicity and extentivenets of the interefts created by 
it, among the European princes ; and the frequent and various 
occafions it has furnifhed for difputes among them. A fingle 
fpark of difcord for a few acres of land in Canada now puts all 
Furope in a flame: and when Europe is engaged in war, no 
corner of the earth can be in peace. A concuflion fudden and 
irrefiftable, like the eleétric fheck, pervades every part of it. 
The ftroke is even felt in Afia, if a few merchants happen only 
to wrangle for a little logwood, or a few beaver fkins, in 
America. 

One of the greateft misfortunes brought upon the old conti- 
nent by the difcovery of this country, was the importation of 
the venereal difeafe from thence: and perhaps America, on the 
other hand, did not fuffer fo much by the avarice, perfidy and 
inhumanity of the Europeans, as by receiving the f{mall-pox 
from them in return. About the year 1492 the great and {mall 
pox met, probably for the firtt time, in the ifland of Cuba; 
where this double fcourge, but principally the latter, deftroyed 
60,000 perfons in lefs than fix months; and even double that 
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number in the ifland of Hifpaniola. The European dittemper 
has ever fince raged with rod utmoft fury throughout the whol 
of the new continent, which it has tended greatly to depopu- 
late. The progrefs of the American difeafe in the old continent 
was equally’ rapid; though not perhaps equally, or at leaft fo 
fuddenly deftru@ive. T he Moors, driven from Spain, {peedily 
communicated it to Africa and*to Afia. In lefs than two years 
it proceeded from Barcelona into the northernmoft parts of 
France; where in 1436 the parliament of Paris, thrown into 
the utmoft confternation by its ravages, publifhed that famous 
edict, by which all perfons infected with it were forbid to appear 
in the fircets under pain of being hanged; and all ftrangers 
were commanded to leave the capital within 24 hours, under 
the fame penalty. 

From this edict, it would feem that the parliament thought 
that this diftemper might be communicated without amorous 
concourfe, but fir mply “by an infection conveyed through the 
medivm of the air; end it is not wonderful that fo new and 
terrible a difeafe, all at once appearing, raging with the greateft 
violence, and fpre: iding fo univerfally, (as no remedies were then 
known capable of ttopping or even retarding its progreis) fhould 
excite apprehe nfions of this kind, and cive rife to the ftricteft 
eenerican on the part of t he police: but we rather wonder that 
the Author, on no other grounds than the quick communication 
of this difeafe, thould pofitively affirm that it muft have been 
propagated even without contaét, and merely by its mia/mata 
floating i inthe atmofphere. Columbus, it feems, on his return to 
the port cf Palos trom his firft voyage in 1493, went, as we 
are told by a cotemporary writer, to Barcelona, accompanied by 
forty of his companions, to give an account of the fuccefs of his 
expedition to Ferdinand and Habella, who then refided there, 
Suddenly this diftemper made its appearance, and fpcedily fpread 
through every part, and through all ranks of people in the city. 
The coniternation became general: prayers, public proceffiens, 
and alms were employed againft it; but thefe effected no cures. 
iD rom "this fulden and extenfive propa igation of the difeafe, the 


A r deciively affirms that its malignity muft then have been 
for his ‘oll -xalted, as to contaminate the atmofphere itfelf, and 
infect thofe who breathed in it. 


Bur furely, without violating probability in the leaft degree, 
we may cauly conceive, without recurring to any aérial con- 
t2 ion. how this new and very fociable diftemper might 

ae vile Wl ranks and orders in Barcelona, although con- 

i¢h no other medium than that through which it 
refent. It need net take many fteps, or much time, 
mecate itelf, in this Jaft mode of conveyance, and ftride 

vm the cabbin-boy of Columbus to the foot even of the throne. 
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Forty failor’s doxies, infected the firft night by Columbus’s 
forty companions (we cannot reafonably be confined to a {maller 
number) might, *vithout labouring very hard in their vocation, 
quickly communicate this peftilent exotic to forty bourgeois, 
or citizens, whofe wives, or miftrefles, by no very abrupt tran- 
fition, might foon tranfimit this American rarity to as many 
courtiers ; from whom queen [fabella’s maids of honour would 
very naturally receive it: and thus behold the whole court, 
city, and fuburbs of Barcelona at once in flames; and all this, 
felon les regles, and without any atmofpherical contagion what- 
ever. In diftant countries, we own, its progreffion has been 
flower; and yet it was found to have penetrated into Siberia, fo 
early as the year 1680, and had made its way to Mofcow even 
60 years before. At the beginning of this century it’ had 
accurately, according to the Author, completed its tour round 
the globe ; and during the whole of its peregrination has doubt- 
lefs followed the fame clofe and intimate mode of vifitation, in 
which it accofted the inhabitants of Barcelona. 

Before we leave this fubject, it may not be amifs to take 
notice of a note of the Author’s, in which he recommends to 
public obfervation fome interefting difcoveries made not many 
years ago by Mr. Calm, a Swedifh botanift, of the efficacious 
methods employed by the American Indians in the cure of this 
diftemper, and which they have hitherto concealed, with the 
utmoft care, from the knowledge of the Europeans. This 
pupil of the celebrated Linnxus, during his refidence in North 
America, difcovered that the Indians ufed for this purpofe the 
Lobelia, or the Rapuntium Americanum, flore diluto caerulea of 
Tournefort ; and affirms that a decoction of the roots cf this 
fimple produces a much more certain cure, and that its ufe is 
attended with lefs dangerous effects, than that of any of the 
mercurial preparations. He found too that fome other Indians 
employed the root of a plant, which Linnzus has defigned by 
the name of celaffrus inermis, foltis ovatis, ferratis, trinerviis, 
which, though more rare than the /obe/ia, is now to be found 
growing in the phyfic garden at Leyden, and in that at 
Amfterdam. Mr. Calm affirms that the Savages never fail to 
cure themfelves of the moft inveterate /ues, by the ufe of this laft 
Specific. 

_ In the feeond part, the Author treats of the varieties obfervable 
inthe human fpecies in this part of the world; his account ot 
which he prefaces by a relation of the many lying wonders 
publifhed by the travellers who firft vifited America. At this 
early period, every nation had its Herodotus and its Mandevil. 
Jaques Cartier,-who leads the van in this lying troop, on his 
teturn from the difcovery of Louifiana, declared that he had 
found a part of it peopled with hairy men, who walked on all 
| fours ; 
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fours; and with another fpecies, who, though he allowed them 
to go only upon two legs, had no fundament; but lived by 
mere dint of diinking. He was foon however eclipfed by other 
voyagers, who placed men in the count:y of Effoitiand, re(em. 
bling the Laplanders in fize and make, but to whom niggard 
nature had given only a fingle leg, with which however they 
moved very genteely. Even M. Maillet, in his celebrated 
Teliamed, {peaks ferioufly of thefe Adonop:d.s, and does not feem 
indifpofed to doubt of their exiftence. The ambafladors fent in 
1246, by Pope Innocent IV. to the great Khan of ‘Vartary, to 
erfuade him to receive baptifm, publifhed at their return that 
they had feen fome of thefe one-legged beings in that country ; 
adding, that when two of them joined legs, by clapping th-m- 
felves together, they ran a moft excellent race. ‘This fable is 
as old as St. Auguitin, who entertained no manner of doubt 
that there exifted in his time, in Africa, a race of men with one 
leg, endowed neverthelefs with immortal fouls. While Cartier 
and others were planting monfters in the northern part of the 
new continent, the Spanifh writers were bufied in peopling the 
fouthern part of it with giants: the Portuguefe defcribed fhoals 
of mermaids frifking on the coafts of Brafil: the French catched 
fea men off the ifland of Martinico; and the Dutch found 
Negroes in the woods of Parimaribo, with feet formed in the 
fhape of a lobfter’s tail : a fable which has been renewed in our 
own time, and for the origin of which the Author endeavours to 
account. ‘ Of all thefe wonders,’ fays M. de P. £ none have 
ftood their ground except the gigantic Patagonians. It would 
have been too much to part with fo many lies at once.’ We 
fhall fpeak of thefe laft mentioned perfonages hereafter. 
Whatever varieties have been obferved in the inhabitants of 
this country, they have one common and diftinguifhing chase 
racteriflic; that none of them, from one extremity of it to the 
other, have tne leaft appearance of a beard, or of hair on any 
part whatever of the body, except upon the head and eyelids. 
The Efkiv.aux form one variety among thefe people ; as differ 
ing very confiderably in their form, features, and manners, 
from the other inhabitants of this continent. The nation of the 
Akanfans may likewife be diftinguifhed, as remarkably excelling 
in height, colour, and finenefs of the hair, phyfiognomy, and 
general beauty, all the people who furround them. This 
beautiful race, however, fettled between the goth and 45th 
degrees of N, latitude, though formerly numerous and flourifh- 
ing, were at the beginning of this century almoft totally de- 
ftroyed by the fmall-pox and other epidemical difeafes, and 
are now reduced to a very fmall number. As to the long- 


eared, fquare, pyramidal or pointed, round, and cubic: headed 
| nations, 
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nations, and others, whofe heads do grow beneath their /boulders + 3 
their various head-pieees certainly came not out of nature’s 
fhop in thefe forms; but have been prefled and moulded, we 
may fuppofe, according to the tafte and on ton of each refpective 
nation, and the different ideas of the beautiful and graceful 
which prevail amongft them. 

In the 2d fection of this part, the Author treats of the co- 
Jour of the Americans. When Columbus found a people fituated 
within 4 degrees of the equator, who were not blacks, he 
thought himfelf miftaken in the latitude, and could not conceive 
why Africa fhould be peopled with black men, with wool on 
their heads ; while, under the fame parallels of the torrid zone, the 
Americans were only of a copper colour, and had their heads 
covered with long and flowing hair. “he Author enters intoa 
long ciffertation, in whi.h he attempts to folve this difficulty ; 
and, after having anatomically difcufled the immediate caufes of 
the blacknefs of the fkin in negroes, he enquires into the remote 
or predifponent caufe of this appearance ; which he attributes 
folely, not without great plaufibility, to the temperature of the 
burning climate of Africa: a caufe which does not operate 
with equal activity in America; where, he affirms, places 
fituated between the two tropics are more temperate, or cooler, 
by near 12 degrees (of latitude, we fuppofe) than the corref- 
pondent parts of the earth in Africa and Afia. Some of the 
local caufes which produce fo great a difference in the heats 
of the two continents are, according to him, the immenfe 
quantity of waters, ftagnant or flowing, in America, whofe 
vapours cool the air, and intercept or break the force of the 
fun’s rays; the immenfe forefts in this country, fome of which 
extend 500 leagues in length, and into which the rays of that 
luminary never penetrate ; the furface of the earth itfelf, kept 
cool by the rank herbage and fhrubs with which it is covered, 
or rather matted ; not to omit the vaft chain of mountains, and 
the elevation of the foil in general, in the neighbourhood of 
the equator, in this part of the globe : whereas in the dry, ex- 
poied, fandy, and low foil of Africa, the dircét and reverberated 





+ On this head the Author gives St. Auguftin no quarter, who 
in his Sermo 37, ad fratres in Eremo, declares that he faw men in 
Ethiopia without heads: but if the fafhion of forcing down the head 
in infancy, by means of weights, till it nearly entered between the 
fhoulders, and the mouth was brought on a level with the cheit, pre- 
vailed in Ethiopia, as it does in fome parts of America, a fhort- 
fighted faint might, at a diftance, be deceived. It is not quite fo 
eafy to fave the credit of the good father with regard to the Cyclops, 
Cr people with one eye in the middle of the forehead, whom, ac- 
cording to the Author, St. Auguttin aflirms that he preached to, and 
catechized, in the fame place, 
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rays of the fun meet with no obftacles to leflen the intenfity 
of the heat produced by them. 

But the Author adduces fome other facts to prove that the 
negroes are not a diftinct fpecies of the human race, but merely 
a variety, produced by the influence of their particular climate 
or fituation; and that white people, expofed to the influence 
of the fame caufes, have actually degenerated into negroes, 
The Abbé Manét, who has very lately publifhed an excellent 
hiftory of Africa, fays, that, in 1704, he baptifed fome chil- 
dren, the defcendants of a few Portuguefe who fettled on tha: 
coaft in the year 17213; in whom fuch a change had been al. 
ready produced, that they differed from young negroes in no 
other particular than that fome whitifh tints might ftill be 
perceived on the fkin. The remains of the Arabs, who in- 
vaded part of Africa near the line, in the feventh century, are 
not now to be diftinguifhed from the negroes of Senegal or 
Angola. And as to the defcendants of the firft Portuguefe who 
fettled in this part of the world, about the year 1450, they 
are become complete negroes, both in refpeét to colour, their 
woolly heads and beards, and general phyliognomy. Thefe 
people ftill preferve their religion and language; but both cor- 
rupted. The inference which the Author draws from this lat 
obfervation is, we think, liable to this objection ; that thefe 
Portuguefe may poffibly, during fo long a period, have conta- 
minated their blood, as well as corrupted their religion and 
language, by too intimate a commerce with the negroes. The 
following obfervation, however, is fomewhat more decifive, as 
it relates to a particular people, who confider it as a downright 
facrilege and abomination to mix with other nations. The 
obfervation was originally made by the famous Jew, Benjamin 
de Tudella, who travelled over a great part of Africa in the 
year 1173, and remarked, that the Jews who had fied into the 
fouthern provinces of Afia and Africa had been al} more or lefs 
metamorphofed, according to the greater or lefs degrees of heat 
in the climate; but that thofe particularly, who had fettled in 
Abyffinia, were not to be diftinguifhed, either by their phy- 
fiognomy or colour, from the natives themfelves. 

In this fection the Author gives a genealogical table of the 
iffue between an American Indian and an European, to the 
fourth generation ; the lait of which differs not in any refpet 
from an European. In the firft generation a remarkable phe- 
nomenon prefents itfelf. It feems that the male AZetis, although 
the offspring of a beardlefs Indian man, and of an equally 
beardlefs European woman, has neverthelefs a beard :—a cite 
cumftance which we recommend to the confideration of thofe 
who may hereafter work afrefh upon that phyfical myftery, 
animal generation. This fact, at leaft, adds a new difficulty 
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to the others which have been oppofed to the animalcular fyftem: 
for though we can conceive that an Indian Homun-ulus may, in 
fome manner or another, have its complexion, and the caft of 
its features, greatly altered and modified by a nine months refi- 
dence in the Uterus of an European mother ;—from what part 
of her, it may be afked, can the fly urchin poffibly pluck a 
beard? For our parts, we modeftly profefs not even to guefs, 
This obfervation, however, is fomewhat more reconcileable to 
the fyftems of Maupertuis or Buffon; as the mother, though 
beardlefs herfelf, might poffibly communicate to the foetus the 
fuppofed, organical, beard-making particles tranfmitted to her 
by a bearded father, and which may lie dormant, or in an in- 
active ftate, if the organical molecules fhould run together into 
a female; but may be pofleffed of an aptiiude to flide into their 
proper feat, the chin, if they fhould be difpofed to chry/fallife into 
amale. ‘This conceit of ours, however, is not without its dif- 
ficulties. 

In the laft fe&tion of this divifion of his work, the Author 
Speaks of the Anthropephagi, who have been found in America 
and elfewhere ; and in the firft fe&tion of the third part treats 
particularly of the Efkimaux, a fingular, hideous, and diminu- 
tive tribe of peopie, who occupv the Terra de Labrador, and the 
coafts and iflands of Hudfon’s Bay, throughout a confiderable 
extent towards the pole. They are the moft diminutive of the 
human race, few of them exceeding four feetin height. Their 
bodies are exceedingly plump, and well lined with fat, and 
their heads exceffively large ; but their extremities, nipped by 
the rigour of the climate, are very {mall. We know not from 
whence the Author has taken the following circumftance con- 
cerning them ; but he affirms that the heat of the ftomach and 
blood of thefe people is fo great, that the huts in which they 
aflemble in the winter, although built above ground, and in 
which they burn indeed a lamp, but kindle not a fire even in 
the coldeft feafons, are fo exceffively heated by their bodies and 
breath alone, that the Europeans find it impoffible to remain 
in them. Surely the calorific proce/s, of which we lately fpoke, 
[Review for April, page 301, &c.] muft be carried on, con 
furia, in the bodies of thefe Efkimaux, to generate fuch a heat 
in fuch a climate. Indeed, as train oil, whale fat, and other 
inflammables, form almoft the whole of their nourifhment, we 
may, (alluding to the theory above referred to) look upon fixed 
fire as a principal asticle of their diet, and confider their bodies 
as animal laboratories excellently fitted up to extricate and vola- 
tilife it at a moft prodigious rate, in fpite of the ice with which 
they are furrounded. ‘Their neighbours, the whales, as we 
have formerly hinted, are probably provided with an excellent 
apparatus for the fame purpofe, 
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An important geographical difcovery has been lately made 
with regard to thefe people, which fully confirms a fufpicion 
long ago entertained by the learned Wormius, that the 
Efkimaux and the inhabitants of Greenland are one and the 
fame people; as they refemble each other not only in their 
figure, inftinét, and manners, but ufe likewife the very fame 
language. A Danifh miffionary, perfectly mafter of the Green. 
Jand tongue, having taken a voyage to North America in 
the year 1764, penetrated into the country of Labrador, as far 
as the weftern coaft of Davis’s Straits; where, on the 4th 
of September, of that year, he met with a company of 200 
Efkimaux, whom he addrefled in the Greenland tongue, and 
was perfectly well underftood by them. He gained the affec- 
tions of thefe Savages fo much, by this difplay of his intimate 
knowledge of their execrable jargon, that they overwhelmed 
him with carefles, and would not fuffer him to depart, after a 
confiderable ftay which he made amongit them, till he had 
given them a folemn promife of returning the following year.— 
A compliment evidently paid him, on account of his proficiency 
in their language, by thefe accomplifhed beings, who call 
themfelves éaralit, which in their tongue fignifies men; and who, 
like the Greeks, call all other nations by a word which fignifies 
barbarians. Human vanity, we fee, thrives equally well in all 
climates ; in Labrador as in AB% Beneficent nature has dealt 
out as much of this comfortable quality to a Greenlander or a 
Kamtcha:lale, as to the moft confummate French petit maitre. 

It is now no longer doubtful that Greenland is a part of the 
terra firma of America, and that confequently the new world 
was not firft difcovered by the Europeans, at the end of the 15th 
century, but in the 8th: at which time the people of Norway 
and Iceland formed their firft fetthement in Greenland. This 
method of peopling the new world, by thefe European fettless, 
has appeared fo plaufible, and is fo very commodious, that 
many of the learned, who have cnly fuppofed that Greenland 
was a part of the new continent, have implicitly adopted it; 
without reflecting however, that when the Danifh and Norwe- 
gian colonies firft landed in Greenland, they found that country 
already occupred by a people who, it is known, oppofed their 
eftablifhment on this land of defolation : nor has the language of 
the Greenlanders or Efkimaux the moft diftant affinity with that 
of the Norwegians or Icelanders, or with thofe of the Finland- 
ers, Laplanders, Tartars, or Samoyedes ; in fhort, with any of 
thofe ufed in the north of Europe. 

The Author next gives an account of the Danifh miffions in 
Greenland, and of thofe eftablifhed there by the celebrated 
modern Herefiarch, Count Zinzendorf; who fet off in the difin- 
terefted character of a pure enthufiait, and might poffibly then 
be 
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be in earneft: whatever he might be afterwards, when he faw 

00,000 crowns accumulated in the cheft of the brethren, of 
which he had referved to himfelf alone the power of the key. 
Notwithftanding the boafts of thefe myftical fanatics, whe 
in their printed relations have boldly affirmed that God has 
worked more miracles on the coafts of Davis’s Straits, in favour 
of their ridiculous and blafphemous abfurdities, than were for- 
merly performed on the fhores of the fea of Tiberias, it appears 
that the Moravian church in Greenland is at prefent in a very 
declining condition. 

As acounterpart to thefe northern pigmies, the Author, in the 
following feétion, prefents us with a dillertation on the gigantic 
Patagonians of South America. All the evidence to be pro- 
cured on this fubjeét, from the writings of voyagers who have 
vifited this coaft, of whom fome affirm, and others deny, or 
are filent concerning, their exiftence, is here collected ; from 
the time of Pigafetta, who firft announced tiefe coloilal beings 
to the European world in 1520, to the return of the Dolphin 
in 1766. After treating with feverity or ridicule all the pre- 
ceding voyagers who have affirmed the exiftence of thefe Ame- 
rican giants, he {peaks tothe following effect of the laft intel- 
ligence which has been publifhed concerning them. 

We may judge from hence, fays the Author, what degree 
of credit is due to the journal of commodore Byron, who, to 
Jecond the views of the Englifh minijiry, has thought proper to de- 
clare himfelf the author of a relation, which the meaneft failor 
in his fhip would not have dared to publifh*. This officer 
fays that, landing on the coaft of Terra del Fuego, on the 22d 
of December 1764, he there met with men nine feet high, 
mounted on horfes not above 13 hands in height ;—that they 
alighted, came up to him, took him up in their brawny arms, 
and overwhelmed him with carefles. The women, fays he, 
were fo very loving, and appeared fo much in earneft, that [ 
had much ado to keep them off. They were particularly civil 
too to lieutenant Cummins, whom they patted on the fhoulder 
with their gigantic hands, and who felt the confequence of 
thefe encearments, by violent pains in this part, for a week 
afterwards ‘ This monftrous tale, adds the Author, was 








* The Author’s extract is evidently taken from a French tranfla- 
tion of the anonymous Voyage round the World, in his Majefty’s Ship the 
Dolphin, publifhed here in 1767; to which the fagacious tranflator, 
or his ingenious bookfeller, probably found it convenient to affix 
the name of the Commodore as author, and to reprefent him as fpeak- 
ing in the firft perfon. As ™M. de P. however, confiders it as the work 
of the Commodore himfelf, we cannot but think him fomewhat 
wanting in dienfeance, in the manner in which he treats his fup- 
pofed, circumftantial teftimony relative to thefe people. 
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publifhed at London in the year 1766. Dr. Maty, fo well 


known by his Journal Britannique, haftened to give full credit 
to it, and to fpread it throughout Europe. ‘* At length, fays 
he in a letter to M. de Ja Lande, the actual exiftence of giants 
is confirmed. Several hundreds of them have been feen and 
handled, &c.” 

In this manner does M. de P. treat the laft advices from 
Patagonia. We cannot, however, imagine what minifterial 
views could be anfwered by propagating this tale ; which was 
much more likely to attract the attention of the public towards 
this expedition, than to withdraw it from it, And though the 
work from which the Author takes the laft accounts of thefe 
people, certainly had not the fanction of commodore Byron’s, 
or any other name, our Readers may recollect the letter to Dr. 
Maty, publifhed in the 57th volume of the Philofophical 
Tranfaftions, from Mr, Clarke, an officer on board the Dol- 
phin, who attended the Commodore on fhore, and affirms, in 
the moft ferious manner, their exiftence, on the evidence of 
his own fenfes; which he appears refolved not to give up to 
any reafoners whatever +. We fhall not, however, undertake 
to maintain, againft M. de P. the poftive evidence which has 
been brought by thefe and other voyagers, in proof of the 
exiftence of thefe gigantic Americans ; though we fhall ob- 
ferve that the force of the negative evidence which he adduces, 
from the filence of others, is eafily evaded, by fuppofing thefe 
Patagonians to be, like the Efkimaux, an ambulatory or wan- 
dering race. For our own parts, independent of human tefti- 
mony, we do not find it much more difficult to conceive that, 
at the fouthern extremity of America, a tribe of Patagonians 
may exift, exceeding the common ftandard by two or three 
feet, than that, at the northern part of it, there may be a race 
cf Efximaux, who, according to his own account, fall not 
much lcfs than two feet below it. The difference, perhaps, 
is not greater than that between the largeft fized horfe and a 
Shetland hobby, or of a Danifh maftiff and a lady’s lapdog.— 
If after all, however, the whole is an impofition on the credu- 
Jity of the public, we fhall make no fcruple of applying to the 
officers and gentlemen failors late of his majefty’s fhip the Dol- 
phin, nearly what the Author fays on another occafion, that 
there are people in the world who find it an eafier tafk to com- 
pafs the globe, than to ftick to truth when they come home. 

In the firft fection of the fourth part, the Author circumftan- 
tially and accurately de‘cribes the 4/binos, or white men of the 
ifthmus of Darien, and thofe beings perfectly analogous to them 
found in Africa and Afia; the firft of which have been called 
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+ See Monthly Review, vol. xxxix. Dec. 1768, page 417. 
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Dondo’s, or white negroes, and the latter have in general been 
diftinguifhed by the title of Kackerlakes. Thefe fingular ani- 
mals, though the offspring of parents either black or tawneys 
are born and continue all their lives of a dead white colour, 
refembling that of linen or chalk. They feldom live more 
than 25 or 30 years, are fcarcé poffeffed of any ideas, and 
their bodily debility is equal to their intellectual, Theré are 
not, however, as fome voyagers have afferted, any nations of 
tribes of thefe Albinos, who evidently do not form a diftin® 
family or fpecies of the human race, but only an accidental 
variety, Which is not perpetuated. They are only infulated and 
rare individuals, and are found nowhere but in the torrid zone, 
at about 10 deg. diftance on each fide of the equator ; at Loango, 
Congo, and Angola, in Africa; at Borneo and Java, in Afia ; 
at new Guinea, in the Terra Auffralis ; and on the ifthmus of 
Darien, in America. It would lead us too far to give even 
a fketch of the Author’s hypothefis for explaining the phyfical 
caufes by which, according to him, thefe fingular lu/us natur@ 
in the human race are produced. 

The Orang Outang, though confeffedly not at prefent an ini- 
habitant of the new world, forms the fubject of the next fec- 
tion. This animal, the Author obferves, has undoubtedly 
been the prototype of all the Fauns, Satyrs, Pans, and Silenr, 
defcribed by the ancient poets, and whofe forms are come down 
to us in the works of the paintefs and fculptors of antiquity $ 
embellifhed or disfigured according to the fancy or genius of 
the Authors: who, having no real model before them, have 
given an unbounded {cope to their imagination in their représ 
fentations of it. And yet thefe animals appear to have been 
much more numerous formerly than at prefent: witriefS the 
Jarge troop to whom Alexander, when in India, prepared to 
give battle ; and the attack made by Hanno on another largé 
body, in an ifland on the coaft of Africa, where he took three 
of the females, whofe ‘fkins were depofited in the temple of 
Juno, and found there by the Romanis at the taking of Carthage*. 
The ftriking refemblance which this animal bears to man, in thé 
external figute and the internal organization of his body; in 
attitude; and evenin fize; has long rendered it a fubje& of dif- 
pute, whether he is not a favage and degenerated fpecies of the 
human race. This much is certain, that the points of refem- 
blance between him and man are much more numerous and 
ftriking than thofe which fubfift between him and the monkey 
tribe: fome naturalifts having difcovered and enumerated no 
lefs than 49 palpable and decifive differences, both in the inter- 
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* Vide Strabon, iibr. 1¢, and Hannonis Periplum, p. 77. Edit. 
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nal and external organization between him and the latter; while 
they have been able to obferve only three, and thofe unimpor- 
fant differences between man and this animal. Linnzus accord. 
ingly claffes him with us, dividing the human fpecies into two 
kinds: the Homo diurnus, fapiens, Europeanus, Afiaticus, &c. and 
the Homo .noéturnus, fiultus, fyluefiris, Orang Outang, &e. In 
the remainder of this definition, which we omit, Linnzus has 
committed avery confiderable miftake, in appropriating to the 
Orang Outang many of the diftinguifhing characteriftics of the 
Albinos or Kackerlakes mentioned in the preceding paragraph, 
and who are undoubtedly our brethren. For this overfight M, 
de P. juftly animadverts on the Swedifh naturalift; but in a 
very uncivil manner, and without any of thofe menagemens, or 
that refpeét, which philofophers.and {cholars owe to each other, 
and to which the great merit of Linnzus, and the extenfivenefs 
and beneficial tendency of his enquiries, give him fo indifputable 
a title. . 

M. de P. feems very defirous that a certain decifive trial raight 
be made, in order to determine whether the Orang Outang be 
really of the human fpecies or not; and, as the indecency of 
it may poffibly be objected. to, he hints at fome microfcopical 
experiments, made by certain Italian philofophers, of lefs utility 
than this, and more indecent.—But furely other and more im- 
portant laws than thofe of decency might be violated, if M, de 
P. or any other philofopher, {mit purely with the love of f{cience, 
and raging, not with a carnal but philofophical concupifcence, 
fhould take a hideous and hairy female Orang Outang to. his 
armis, on a mere pofibility that fhe might be a woman, and 
might produce a breed capable of continuing itfelf. The Author 
is the lefs excufable in making this propofal, as he himfelf is 
inclined to rank the Orang Outang as a diftin& and intermediate 
fpecies.between man and the ape. We find ourfelves antici- 
pated in the preceding refleCtion, by M. Roufleau, who, in his 
Inegalité des hommes, obterves, that there is a method by which 
the moft illiterate perfon might determine the queftion whether 
the Orang Outang be of the human fpecies or not: but adds, 
that ‘* the experiment ought to be confidered as impraéticable ; 
becaufe it is neceflary that what is now no more than a fuppo- 
fition, fhould be proved a faét before the experiment, requifite 
to afcertain the reality of it, can be innocently made.” —If thefe 
inquifitive naturalifts could mend the human breed, and lift 
us a-ftep higher in the fcale, by an intermixture with fylphs, 
falamanders, nymphs, or genii, we fhould all think ourfelves 
highly obliged to them for running the hazard of a mortal fin 
in their firit eflays, undertaken with fuch a laudable view; 
bu: we own we do not much relifh thefe propofed conneétions 
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with the Orang’ Oatang, to which fome of the human race ap- 
‘pear to approach too.near already. : 

In the third fe&tion. the Author treats of the fuppofed ‘her- 
maphrodites of Florida, and of the nation of Amazons in'South 
America. He leaves the reality of the former undetermined ; 
and, notwithftanding all that‘M. Condamine has advanced in 
‘favour of the Amazonian republic, rejé&s its exiftence as fabu- 
lous. Inthe following fe@tion he treats of circumciffon‘and in- 
‘fibulation. The firft of thefe operations was found to be praétifed 
in fome ,parts ¢f the new world. It does not follow however 
‘from thence, that the Americans are defcended from the ten 
‘tribes; as the fame phyfical or other motives, which gave rife to 
itin Afia and Africa, were fufficient to eftablifh it in America *. 
‘The fame may be faid of infibulation ; an operation. performed 
‘on young boys and fingers, by the’ Romans, who ufed ‘it as a 
muzzle to human incontinence, and which is faid to be ftill 
employed on females, by fomeEuropean nations ; whofe brutal 
‘and outrageous jealoufy blinds them ‘fo far as to make them 
more attentive to this mechanical’ kind of chaftity, than to the 
‘mental purity of their wives and daughters. ‘The Americans 
in Brafil, and elfewhere, for thefe or other reafons, make ufe 
‘of a device of this kind, which is executed hawever ‘in a dif- 
ferent manner, and on the males only, and: forms a moft fin- 
‘gular and ridiculous accoutrement. 

In the fifth part the Author treats profefledly of the genius 
and difpofition of the Americans, whofe univerfal chara€teriftic 
he affirms to. be a ftupid, innate, and. irremediable infenfibility. 
“Superior to the brutes, becaufe they can fpeak, and are poffefled 
of hands, they are inferior to the meaneft and moft ignorant of 
the’Europeans. They:have no ideas, reflection, or -memory. 
They clap their hands to their foreheads and fhut their eyes, in 
‘order to recolleét in the morning what they had been doing 





_ * One obfervation of the Author’s,.on this head, 1s worthy of 
remark ; that though the Jews have in general moft religioufly and 
uninterruptedly, during a courfe of 3000 years, amputated the pre- 
puce, the procefs of generation is not affected by thefe repeated mu- 
tilations; but young Jews are, at this day, produced as 
conftituted in this part, as their moft diftant anceftors. The Jews 


of Afa'Minor, in particular, who have kept themfelves pasbedely-in- 77 


fulated from the uncircumcifed part of their {fpecies, and who have 
never neglected this operation fince their expulfion out of Egypt; 
reckon at prefent 122 generations; in the laft of which no per- 
ceptible diminution is to be obferved in this part, and the operation 
is, at this day, as neceffary as it ever was. We have already, from 
another quarter, propofed a difficulty againft the aximalcular fyftem 
of generation: the prefent remark furnifhes perhaps one {till dronger 
againit the organical os molecular hypothelis. 
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the night before. When under inftruGion, while the mafter 
is Fi oth his confequences, they have already forgot the 
principles from-which he draws them. In the few arts which 
they poflefs they invent nothing, nor improve or perfe& any 
thing, more than the beavers of their own, country. . Great 
pains have been taken to inftruct them ; and fome of them, 
during a few years, have fhewn.a little dawning of underftand- 
ing, as to be able to read and write a little: but when the 

arrive at twenty, their innate ftupidity breaks forth all at once; 
they forget all that they had been taught, and from that time 
go backwards at a much greater rate than they had before ad- 
vanced. _Garcilaflo de Ja Vega, indecd, wrote a very forry 
hiftory of his own country, and of the Incas of Peru; but he 
was not, as is generally fuppofed, an American, but a Metis, 
born at Cufco; the ifflue of a Spanifh father and a Peruvian 
mother. Moderate as this work is, fays the Author, no Ame- 
rican Indian could ever compofe a fingle page in the ftyle or 
_tafte even of Garcilaflo; who could never have written at all, if 
he bad not had an European for his father. 

The climate, to which the, Author principally, if not wholly, 
attributes.this aftonifhing difference between the mental powers 
of the-natives of the two continents, affects, according to him, 
the very Creoles, or Europeans who have been long eftablifhed 
in this country, and who give very pregnant proofs of the dee 
generacy produced: by it. None of the American univerfities 
have ever yet produced a fcholar or a philofopher : and even the 
moft celebrated academy of ‘St. Mark, at Lima, has not yet 
furnifhed a fingle individual, who has had genius enough to 
write even an indifferent book :--a feat, which is fo often and 
fo eafily performed here in Europe, by any man who takes it 
into his head; as we, to our coft, experience monthly. 

The preceding is a fhort fummary of the author’s character, 
perhaps caricatura rather, of the Americans and Creoles. As 
to the empire of Peru, it was, according to his reprefentation, 
a region nearly favage, inhabited by men little better than bar- 
barians ; notwithftanding the magnificent accounts which the 
conquerors of that country, through a love of the marvellous, 
and to exalt their own prowefs, have publifhed concerning its 
politicul power, the excellence of its civil inftitutions, and the 
many flourifhing cities and fuperb edifices which it contained. 
Garcilaffo, from other motives, draws a moft flattering repre- 
fentation of its riches and power, at the time of the arrival of 
the Spaniards: whereas Zarate, who executed the office of 
treafurer-general in Peru, within twelve years of the firft in- 


vafion of that country, affirms that, in the whole dominions of 


the Inca, there was not a fingle place which had even the 4p- 


‘pearance of a town, Cufco excepted: and with regard to * 
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the author obferves, it is highly probable that it fcarce deferved 
that appellation, in the time of its greateft fplendor. Of the 
ancient temple of the fun, concerning which preceding au- 
thors have related fuch wonders, nothing now remains except 
a part of the front: but at Cayambo, in the province of Quito, 
the more perfect remains of another temple, faid to have been 
as famous as that at Cufco, are to be feen, which give us no 
high idea of Peruvian architecture, ‘The ruins of an ancient 
alace of the Incas near Arun-Cannar have been delineated and 
defcribed by Condamine and Bouger: from which it appears 
that there never had been, or could have been, any windows 
or openings to let in the light, except, together with the rain, 
from above; nor do there appear any remains of arches, or 
other contrivances, to fupport a roof: fo that their Peruvian 
Imperial Majefties appear to have been very indifferently lodged ; 
and their palaces to have been very little better than mere places 
of fhelter from wild beafts, or from the fudden incurfions of 
enemies. Ulloa however has publifhed a more magnificent 
draught of this American palace, fuch as he fuppofes it to have 
been, when intire; and which will give an idea of it very dif- 
ferent from that which may be formed from a view of the 
drawings of Bouger and Condamine; who, having no national 
vanity to gratify by embellifhing thefe remains, may be fuppofed 
to have given a jufter reprefentation of them. 

By fimilar arguments, either drawn from faéts, or from the 
numerous inconfiftencies and contradictions in the Spanith 
writers, M. de P. overturns, in a great meafure, all that has 
been advanced relating to the fuppofed grandeur, populoufnefs, 
policy, learning, induftry, arts, and civil hiftory of the Pe- 
ruvians. He next treats of the Mexicans, and endeavours to 
prove thefe two nations to have been pretty nearly on a level 
with regard to all thefe particulars; and in our opinion fucceeds 
inthe attempt. He proves at leaft the extravagant exaggeration 
of the Spanifh writers. Neither of thefe nations had attained 
to the art of writing, nor even to that of expreffing their thoughts 
Y hieroglyphical fymbols. “I'he Peruvians, it is known, em- 
ployed for this purpofe only knotted cords of different colours. 
The Mexicays had indeed a method of writing, if it may be 
fo called, which does not however appear to have been capable 
of tranf{mitting moral or philofophical ideas, like the hierogly- 
phics of the Egyptians; as it was merely a fimple, and rather 
tude, delineation of the objects themfelves, whofe idea was 
meant to be conveyed to the reader, or rather to the {peG&ator. 

Numerous volumes of this painted kind of writing fell into 
the hands of Cortes’s foldiers, who were too intent in their 
puifuit after the gold of the Mexicans, to load themfelves with 
Meir books. A certain barbarian named Sumarica, who was, 
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by divine permiffion, appointed the firft bifhop of Mexico, 
towards the. beginning of the fixteenth century, took great-paing 
to colleg&. all. thefe hiftorical tablets, or painted MSS, that 


- could be procured; and:having kindled. a fire, having. firft-called: 


upon the name of the Lord, and-duly, exorcifed thefe fingular 
monuments of Mexican literature, moft-devoutly threw.them 


all into it; maintaining that-in this manner the works. of. the. 


heathen: ought to be treated. One copy;alone, accompanied, 
with: a Spanifh tranflation, and- which was fent, by. Cortes, to. 
gratify the curiofity of Charles V. efeaped the zeal of this flaming: 
bigot. The fhip which conveyed: it was taken by a privateer; 
and it fell into the hands of the French voyager Thevet, whofe. 
heirs fold it, for a confjderable fum. to) Sir Walter. Raleigh, 
One Mr. Lock, at his requeft, tranflated the, Spanifh, inger- 
pretation into Englifh, which was publifhed-in Purchas’s.col- 
le&tions. Monf. Thevenot re-tranflated it: into Frenchy and, 
pubdlifhed likewife the drawings, ‘ which: he caufed. to: be,.en- 
graved on wood, in 360 pages in folio.’ ‘T’hefe tablets are, fup- 
pofed to contain the hiftory of the eight emperors of Mexico, 
the immediate predeceflors of Montezuma:. but the Author, 
after the moft attentive perufal of them, affirms that it is at 
Jeatt very doubtful whether we underftand a; fingle word of their 
meaning; and that they may with equal probability be fuppofed 
to contain the hiftory of eight of Montezuma’s concubines, 
as that of his eight predeceflors. He treats the hiftory. of the 
twelve Incas of Peru, as founded on documents equally ob- 
{cure and uncertain. 

The next fection is employed in the relation of feveral ftrange 
and ridiculous cuftoms in vogue among the Americans, which 
have likewife been obferved to be practifed among feveral people 
of the old continent, with whom, however, they could not 
pefiibly have had any communication. We fhall mention only 
an inftance or two. The Hottentots, at the fouthern point of 
Africa, cut off a joint of a finger as often as they become 
widows or widowers, without being able to give any reafon, 
good or bad, for this practice, or to fhew what benefit either 
the living or the dead can receive from it. The good people of 
California, living in another hemifphere, and at the oppodfite 
extremity of the globe, and confequently no copyifts, pradctile 
this very cuftom ; notwithftanding’ the pious endeavours of the 
Jefuits to put'a ftop to it; who find it highly convenient that 
their flaves fhould have all their fingers and thumbs intire. 
The Californians proceed regularly, it feems, through the 
hand; beginning with each of the fore-fingers, and when they 
have fairly got rid of them, proceed ia due order to attack th¢ 
Second and the following fingers. — : | lo 
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In many parts of America, the inftant a woman is delivered, 
of a child, the hufband takes to his bed:; where he is carefully 
attended and nurfed by her, and vifited by his neighbours, 
during the whole time of his lying-in. ‘This unaccountable 
cuftom, M. de P. affirms, is at this day praGifed, in fome parts 
of France. It is even mentioned by Strabo, as ufed in his time 
in Spain. ¢ Mulieres,’ fays he, * cum pepererunt, {uo loco viros 
decumbere jubent, eifque miniftrant t.’—From this and other in- 
{tances we may colleét that, however men may differ in other 
points, there is a moft ftriking conformity amongtt them in 
_abfywlity. 

n the third fection of this part, the Author gives a differta- 
tion on the ufe of poifoned arrows, among the inhabitants of 
both continents. The fixth and. lait divifion of this work is 
written in the form of letters to a friend; in the firft of which 
M. do P, treats of the religion of the Americans. The fecond 
contains an hiftorical eflay on thofe fecular pontiffs, the Dalai 
Lamas, or grand Lamas of ‘Tartary, who have exercifed a 
moft unbounded fpiritual dominion over that part of the world, 
in an uninterrupted fucceflion, during the fpace of 3000 years. 
This differtation is not quite foreign to the fubject of this work ; 
as the Author undertakes to fhew, in oppofition to M. de Guignes, 
that there is no affinity whatever between the religious dogmas of 
the Mexicans, and thofe of the Mongale Tartars ; and that the 
former confequently did not receive their religion from miffion- 
aries fent by the latter, by the way of Kamtchatka. In the third, 
the Author propofes fome new ideas concerning the viciffitudes 
which this globe has undergone; but falls into a capita! error, 
which however we have not now time or room to expatiate 
upon, in relation to the oblate figure of the earth, as deduced 
from the late meafures of a degree of Jatitude, and which he 
erroneoufly fuppofes to be incompatible with the principles of 
hydroftatics. In the fourth and laft of thefe letters a particu- 
Jar account is given of the miffions in Paraguay, and of the 
oppreffion of the natives under the yoke of the Jefuits. 

The great variety of fubjects difcufled in this performance, 
and the agreeable manner in which they are treated, have 
tempted us to be thus copious in our account of it. The Au- 
thor fhews great ingenuity in the fupport of his opinions, fome 
of which are of a paradoxical caft, and many of them appear 
new ; either becaufe they really are fo, or becaufe he has the 
art of throwing an air of novelty over them, by the manner in 
which he prefents them. He has, at leaft, exhibited the ftate 
of the Mexican and Peruvian empires, as they are cailed, ina 
very different point ef view, and perhaps in a more juft light than 
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that in which they have been esr confidered. In the feveral 
problematical points which fall under his examination, though 
he may not perhaps always maintain the moft defenfible fide of 
the argument, yet where he does not convince, he feldom fails 
to intereft and amufe, by his ingenuity and the vivacity of his 
manner, and of his ftyle; which is, in general, lively, pointed, 
and farcaftical, and very much refembles that of Voltaire; 
while he fuccefsfully emulates the eloquent, defcriptive pencil 
of Buffon, in other parts of this work ; which contains the re- 
fult of a very extenfive reading, and of much reflection. 
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ArT. VI, 7 

L’ Art des Experiences, &c.—The Art of performing Philofo- 
phical Experiments ; or Inftructions to the Experimental 
Philofopher, on the Choice, Conftru€tion, and Ufe of Phi- 
Jofophical Inftruments; and on the Preparation and Manage- 
ment of the different Drugs, or other Subftances ufually em- 
ployed in Philofophical Experiments: By the Abbé Nollet. 
3 Volumes 12mo. Paris, Durand. 1770. 


H E experimental philofopher who is unfortunately fituated 
| at a diftance from the numerous artifts, whom he has 
occafion to employ in the conftruétion of his various machines 
or inftruments; or who being already poffeffed of a tolerable 
apparatus, is defirous of being able to reétify or improve it, 
and adapt it to the purpofes of new and particular experiments: 
in fhort, who would wifh to be in a capacity of realifing with 
his own hands, and without lofs of time, the ideas which pafs 
in his head; and would free himfelf as much as poffible from 
the inconveniences arifing from the mifconceptions, inaccu- 
racies, and delays of mere workmen, will meet, in this ver 
valuable work, which may be confidered as the author’s laf 
legacy to the philofophical world *, with a great deal of ufeful 
and very particular information. He will here be inftruéted 
in what manner all the members of the various inftruments 
and machines, defigned for the proof or illuftration of philo- 
fophical principles, are conftruéted; in the nature and choice 
of the different materials beft adapted to the defign ; and in the 
manner of working and forming them, fo as to anfwer the par- 
ticular purpofes for which they are intended. 

The prefent work may be confidered asa fequel to the au- 
thor’s Legons de Phy/fique, or lectures on experimental philofophy ; 
the fixth or laft volume’ of which was publifhed, in the fame 
form as the prefent, in the year 1764. When the Abbé pub- 





* The Abbé, as we have been informed by the public prints, died 
@ few months ago, in a very advanced age, at Paris. 
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lifhed the firft volume of that work, he expreffed his opinion, 
that he fhould do an acceptable fervice to his readers and to 
philofophy in general, by defcribing, in a circumftantial man- 
ner, the various methods by which every machine or inftru- 
ment there delineated was conftructed ; and by explaining the 
means by which it produced the effects expected from it ; but 
confidering that fuch particular defcriptions would too much 
interrupt the thread of his difcourfe, he then formed the defign, 
and in the firft and fome of the fubfequent volumes promifed to 
undertake the execution, of the prefent work, for the ufe of 
thofe who might choofe to repeat the experiments there related, 
or thofe of S’Gravefande, Defaguliers, and other writers, by 
means of machines, either of their own conftruction, or formed 
under their own direction. 

In the execution of this plan, the Author, in the firft volume 
of this work, brings the reader acquainted with all thofe pre- 
liminary branches of knowledge which are neceflary or proper 
to be known by the experimental philofopher, who would be 
his own artificer ; or who would, at leaft, wifh to be acquainted 
with the mechanical or other means employed in the perform- 
ing of philofophical experiments. Accordingly in the three 
chapters into which the firft part of this work is divided, the 
Abbé treats of the three principal matters which are chiefly 
‘ufed in the conftru€tion of philofophical inftrements ; wood, 
metals, and glafs.: He begins with the art of working in wood; 
treats of the choice of the various kinds, as adapted to the 
different parts of machines; and defcribes the different tools 
and manauvres of the joiner and the turner. His directions to 
his philofophical apprentice are explained by figures of the in- 
ftruments themfelves, engraved on copper-plates ; of which the 
whole work contains fifty-fix, and which, though executed on 
a {mall fcale, are not crowded or confufed ; as they are drawn 
with great precifion and neatuefs. In the fecond chapter, the 
Abbé gives fome fhort directions relative to the qualities and 
choice of different metals, employed in the conftru€tion of 
various inftruments ; and treats of the melting, forging, harden- 
ing, turning, foldering, polifhing, and other operations per- 
formed upon them. , 

Glafs, on account of its tranfparency, and other qualities, 
forms a very capital article in a philofophical apparatus. The 
Abbé accordingly in his third chapter treats of all thofe opera- 
tions, which it may be in the power of his philofophical diiciple 
to perform upon it, after it comes out of the hands of the 
glaflman ; fuch as cutting, perforating, grinding, and polifh- 
ing it. But of all the operations executed upon glafs, there is 
none which it is fo convenient for the experimental phitctopoer 
to become acquainted with, as that of melting and drawing or 
| luwing 
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blowing it into. different forms, by means of the. flame of.a 
lamp, directed upon it by the blow pipe. The Author defcribes 
an apparatus for this purpofe, refembling that employed by the 
enamellers, and by thofe who prepare glaffes, for thermometers, 
hydrometers, and other fmali philofophic.! inftruents. He 
afterwards defcribes a more fimple method of performing the 
fame operations, in which a ftrong and continued blaft is pro- 
duced, by means of the vapour iffuing from a boiling fluid. As 
the inftrument which the Abbé ufes for this purpofe, and of 
whofe effeé&ts we have, fince the perufal of this work, had fome 
little experience, is infinitely preferable on many accounts to 
the common blow-pipe, is lefs complicated and-expenfive than 
the preceding apparatus, and may eafily be conftructed by any 
tinman, we fhall probably gratify fome of our philofophical 
readers by giving a fhort defcription of it. 

A thin and hollow tin globe is to be procured, of about three 
inches and a half in diameter. ‘The Author has omitted to 
mention the beft dimenfions ; but fuch is the fize of one of thefe 
inftruments now before us, which compleatly anfwers the in- 
tention. A hollow pipe of the fame metal], about five or fix 
inches in length, and bent to an obtufe angle at about two 
inches from the ball, is to be foldered to it, and is to be formed 
gradually tapering, like the blow-pipe, towards the farther ex- 
tremity ; where its aperture muft be fo fmall as to admit only the 
point of a fine needle. One third of the capacity of this little 
Eolipile being firft filled with common fpirits, or equal parts of 
rectified fpirit of wine and water, it is to be placed on a ftand 
over alamp, fuch as that which is ufed for the tea-kettle. A 
common oil Jamp is to be provided, the wick of which is to be 
brought near the extremity of the tube; from whence, as foon 
as or before the liquor in the Eolipile acquires a boiling heat, a 
ftrong and regular blaft will proceed, by means of which the 
heat of the flame will be fo greatly increafed, that even pretty 
large tubes will be foftened and even melt in it, and the operator 
may commodioufly perform nearly aj] thofe operations on glafs, 
which may be executed with the other more complex apparatus 
mentioned above. 

Towards the conclufion of this chapter, the Abbé gives a 
particular defcription and delineation of a little furnace and 
moulds, invented and ufed with fuccefs by the late M. Paris, 
optician at Paris; for making prifms, large concave and convex 
mirrors, and other philofophical inftruments of glafs, which are 
of a confiderable thicknefs. Moulds are prepared of the figure 
required, into which a piece of the choiceft looking-glafs is to 
be put, and fubjected juft to fuch a degree of heat, as will not 
abfolutely melt it; as the metal might in that cafe contract 
fome tinge, or impurities from the mould ; but merely fufficient 
16 
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to foften.it,, fo as, to make it fink gently into, and. take the 
figure of the mould ;. out of which it is, in fome cafes, 
often taken, without having, loft any part of its original polifh. 
We are not fufficiently verfed in, the practical part of the opti- 
cian’s art,.to know how far this method is.new; in the. profe- 
cution of which, we are, told the author met. with difficulties : 
but neverthclefs perfevered, in his project,. till he fucceeded; 
though diiluaded from the attempt by, the Abbé, when he firft 
propofed to him his ideas concerning it. 

The. information conveyed in this.part of the work cannot, 
we think,. but.be acceptable and highly ufeful to thofe perfons 
who have,a tafte and capacity. for philofophical inquiries ; but 
who are. often totally unacquainted with the many eafy and 
fimple methods and contrivances ufed by’ various workmen, in 
the forming and adapting.the different materials of which phi- 
lofophical machines confift, to the purpofes for which they, are 
intended, Philofophical inquiries may certainly, ceteris paribus, 
be profecuted. to the greatcft advantage by, one, who is ac- 
quainted, with. the principles, and can occafionally turn his 
hands, to the. practice, of; thofe mechanical arts on which the 
conftruction, of. philofophical inftruments depends. It will be 
highly convenient to the experimentalift, to underftand the 
language, at leaft, of the workfhop, and the common pro~ 
ceedings of. the. different artificers; fo as to be qualified pro- 
perly to.dire&t them, and to avail himfelf, in the beft manner, 
of their refpective talents. As to thofe who, through tafte, 
or from ceconomy, would choofe to follow the Abbé’s inftruc- 
tions in every point, and to execute every member, even the 
carpentry, of their machines, with their own hands ; this part 
of the work will furnifh them indeed with the elements of the 
different arts they wifh to exercife: but there are numberlefs 
contrivances. and manauvres in every mechanic art, which are 
not to. be learned in books, and which are only to be acquired 
by frequent vifits. to the workfhop ; to which, however, this 
and fome of the following parts of this work will be a very ufe- 
ful vade mecum. 

In the fecond part, the author gives an enumeration and 
fhort defcription of fuch fimple drugs, or fuch fubftances as are 
generally, to be had at the druggifts, as are moft ufually em- 
ployed in philofophical experiments, and which are here ar- 
ranged in an alphabetical.order. He recites fome of their moft 
diftinguifhing properties; the moft obvious marks by which 
their general goodnefs may be afcertained, as well as their fit- 
nefs for thé! particular ufe for which they are intended, For 
the ifformation of thofe who may choofe to amufe themfelves 
in the laboratory, or who may be fo fituated as not to be able 
conveniently to procure any particular preparations which they 
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may want from thence, this catalogue is followed by an account 
of the manner of performing various chemical operations. At 
the end of this firft volume, the Abbé attends even to the em- 
bellifhment of his machines; teaching the preparation and ufe 
of various kinds of varnifhes, to be employed either on the 
metal or wood of which they are conftructed ; and which, at 
the fame time that they improve their appearance, fecure the 
former frora ruft, and the latter from the worm, and other 
caufes of decay. 

The contents of this volume, as the reader will perceive, are 
of a general nature, and have no reference to any particular fet 
of experiments: but in the two remaining volumes, the Author 
regularly proceeds through the courfe of experiments given in 
his lefiures on experimental philofophy; explaining in the 
cleareft manner the moft minute circumftances relative to the 
conftruction of the machines and inftruments there mentioned, 
and giving particular directions to infure the fuccefs of every 
experiment related-in that work, which requires explanation. 
To sender thefe two volumes therefore more perfectly ufeful, it 
will be proper that the reader fhould have before him the Abbé’s 
former work: neverthelefs, as the text 1s every where illuftrated 
by plates, a reader converfant in philofophical’ experiments, 
though not poflefled of the Abbé’s lectures, will not often be at 
a lofs to underftand the ufe and defign of the various machines, 
whofe parts are here feparately defcribed and delineated, and 
the nature and drift of moft of the experiments explained in 
this work ; which we again recommend to the philofophical 
reader, as a very ufeful performance: not only as a great part 
of the very particular and fatisfactory information which he 
will find in it, relative to the conftru&tion of philofophical 
machines, will, we apprehend, be abfolutely new to the ge- 
nerality of experimental inquirers; but as the intire performance 
is the production, not of a mere compiler or bookmaker, fer- 
vilely copying from preceding copyifts, but the work of an in- 
genious practical philo‘opher, who has during the greateft part 
of a long life been employed, by profeflion, in explaining the 
principles of natural philofophy, by machines and inftruments 
which appear to have been principally conftructed by himfelf, 
or under his immediate direction: and who, in thefe volumes, 
has given to the public the refult of his long and extenfive ex- 
perience in the principal branches of the ufeful and pleafing art 
of difcovering the properties and relations of bodies by well- 


imagined experiments. 7 
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A-RmoTi> VIE 
The/aurus Differtationum, Peaneians;' Sete. A Thefaurus 
of inaugural Differtations, Thefes, and other the moft feled& 
Pieces, relating to the whole Circle of Medicine. Colle&ed, 
publifhed, and fupplied with the neceflary Indexes. By Ed- 
ere Sandifort, M.D. &c. Vol. Il. + 4to. Rotterdam, 


Tt fas firft article in + this Siobad volume of the Thefaurus, 
is a letter from Dr. Tiffot to Dr. Haller, concerning the 
{mall-pox, apoplexy, and dropfy. Dr. Tiflot declares againft 
the ufe of opium in moft cafes of the {mall-pox, on account 
of the heating qualities of this medicine. In an epidemic 
{mall- pox which prevailed in the city where our author re- 
fided, opiates were freely adminiftered ; while in the Foundling- 
Hofpital of the fame city, little or no opiate was given :—great 
-numbers died in the city, very few in the hofpital. . 

After this he found, by further experience, in the year 1749, 
that opiates were prejudicial in the inflammatory {mall-pox, and 
the more fo the more fevere the difeafe and the more acute the 
fever, and-efpecially in the- fecondary fever which is of all 
-others,: he fays,; the moft acute. Opiates, he adds, encreafe 
the heat And. putrefaction; they likewife encreafe the affections 
of the brain,;the anxiety, and- the difficulty of refpiration ; and 
they. check the fecretions.—Tralles, Simpfon, and Young 
-have formed ithe fame judgment with our author, concernigg 
the ufe of opium in the fmall-pox. 

Opiates, Dr. Tiffot fays, -are ufeful in the fmall-pox, when 
there is great. languor and ‘irritability ; they quict the nerves 
and ftrengthen the circulation ; they are alfo wfeful where a 
diarrhoea threatens the life of the patient. , 

The mineral acids are very ftrongly recommended inthe 
fecond fever, and indeed through the whole courfe of the 
difeafe, whenever the heat, anxiety, delirium, or putrid fymp- 
toms are confiderable. 

Dr. Tiffot adopts Friend’s method of adminiftring purga- 
tives, and begins with them from the commencement of the 
fuppuratory fever, and even earlier, if the fymptoms are very 
acute. 

The forenefs of the throat, he fays, does not arife from 
puftules feated in this part, as hath generally been fuppofed, 
but from an inflammatory infarction of the pharinx and its 
neighbourhocd, and frequently precedes a falivation. Four 
difletions are mentioned, where the patients died of the 
{mall-pox, but there was not one pultule to be found either in 


+ Por cur account of the firft volume of this work, ‘fee the Appen- 
dix to the 39th vol, of the Month. Rev. p. 528. 
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the larinx, trachza, lungs, or ‘the ‘whole alimentary canal; 
The parts, he fays, were fometimes inflamed, putrid and 
wafted ; and he apprehends, that internal ulcerations, fucceed~ 
ing inflammations, have been miftaken for puftules. 

The remaining ‘parts of this létter ‘contain fome praQtical:ob- 
fervations on -the apoplexy, ‘palfy, and dtopfy. ‘We hall give 
our readers a fhort account of what our Author fays, concern- 
ing the application of -eleétricity ‘in paralytic affections.—He 
firit confiders what are the effeéts'of the ele€tricabfhock on the 
human body ; -and' ‘then’ inquires ‘how! far it may be. of jadvan- 
tage or difadvantage in the difeafe in queftion. 

Of the Effeé?s of Eleéiricity in Paralytic Affeétions. 
The electrical’ frock {ays Dr, Tiffot, produces the following 
effects ‘on the human body. 1, Itsnvakes the pulfe: more fre- 
‘quent; and it is found, he fays,'feam experience, that \this 
acceleration is'in the proportion of fix to'five. 2. Tt: ¢confe- 
quently encreafes the heat and plethora. 3. It invariably/pro- 
motes perfpiration ;‘and frequently, likewife, other evacuations, 
viz. 'ftools, urine, &c. 4. It excites heemorrhages ;2and par- 
ticularly that ‘from®the nofe. ‘5. It occafions painiin:the-patt 
‘toowhich itis applied ;' the cutis'is injured ;’ there fs: an invo- 
duntary ation of the mufcles::and it more: powerfally reftores 
ithe irritability 6f the heart, after itis feparated from: the body, 
than the ‘acid‘of ‘vitfiol. ‘6. There'is the moft violent conval- 
five thock ; and ‘this is fucceededby weaknefs of ithe head, gid- 
dinefs, and reftlefs leep accompatiied with ftartings and anxtety. 
‘4, Laffitude and debility are the neceflary confequences of the 
fpafm and fever. 8. The refpiration is often rendered laborious. 
‘9. ‘A palfy of the extremities arid of ‘the whole! body: have been 
obferved ; which in the inftance of OPELMAYERUs proved fatal, 
‘and might be faid ‘to be a‘paralytic death. ‘20. It: kills! like 
lightning. 11. Bodies which have been diflected ‘after along 
‘courte of ele&tricity, have-had ‘the veffels of the*brain turgid. 
and diftended’ with blood. 12. Electricity applied to other 
y animals, hath produced ftrong convulfions, convulfive rigidity, 
involuntary evacuations, palfies, anxiety, frothing at the mouth, 


fyncope, and-fudden death, with extravafation of blood in the 


lungs and brain. 

From this black catalogue, Dr. Tiffot concludes, that the 
chief effe&ts of eleStricity are, to excite fever, convulfion, and 
plethora. He adds, it forces the blood to the head ; and:may 
either produce or encreafe a palfy. 

' What then, fays he, are the ufes of eletricity in the palfy ¢ 
He anfwers ; ex precedentibus patet. ‘The fever and plethora are 
prejudicial. And as to the fpafms or convulfions, they are al- 
moft univerfally to be feared; for they difturb the circulation 


and frequently occafion a palfy, E@cctricity therefore is not a 
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be indifcriminately applied in every paralytic affection, but only 
when no bad effects are to be apprehended from fever, {pafm, 
or plethora. 

Under the direCtion of a fkilful phyfician electricity may be 
ufefully applied ; but if confidered as a fpecific in.the difeafe in 
queftion, it may produce the worft effects. So long ago as the 
year 1746, Camper obferved, that it excited fever; and fuf- 
pected that it was prejudicial to the nerves. 

Dx. Tiffot apprehends that electricity may be ufeful, in thofe 
conftitutions which are relaxed and deficient. in irritability. 
Anger likewife, and eleétricity, he confiders as fimilar in their 
effects on. paralytic patients. In fome paralytic cafes, electri- 
city has reftored the powers of the body, in others it has totally 
deftroyed them. Anger hasbeen found to be accompanied with 
the fame effects. 

We fhall conclude this article with obferving, that the 
effects of eleftricity as applied with different degrees of ftrength 
to the human body when x health, do not, appear to be clear] 
and fully afcertained: its effects in the difeafed flate, and the 
cafes in which its ufes are particularly indicated, are {till lefs 
clearly afcertained. The public, however, is indebted to Dr. 
Tiffot for what he has written on this fubject. : 
_ The fecond article contains the hiftory of a diflocation of one 

of the vertebrz of the back, complicated with a fracture: and 
the third article, the hiftory of an impeded birth from a ten- 
dinous membrane which furrounded the os imternum uteri, 

Art. 1V, An inaugural Differtation on the Pleurify and Peripneumbny. 
) By F. Wendt. 

This is a valuable diflertation, containing many ufeful ob- 
fervations, drawn from a variety of cafes and diflections which 
occurred to the, author in the hofpital at Gottingen. , 
Art. V. 4 medical Differtation on a double Wound of the Colon 

which was not fatal. By J. H. Vogel. 

Befides the particular cafe which is here related, Dr. Vogel 
has likewife collected from a number of authors a variety of 
hiftories, to prove that wounds of the inteftines, though, ex- 
tremely dangerous, are not always mortal. 

Art. VI. An Account of a human Monfter, which was brought forth 
at aTwin Birth By C. W. Curtius. 

The production of this monfter is fuppofed to have been the 
effect of a ftrong impreffion on the imagination of the mother 
from the fight of a bear. The author takes occafion to make 
fome obfervations on fuperfetation, and on the effeéts of the 
mother’s imagination on the foetus. 

Art. VIL. Ox the Strufture and Formation of the Bones. 
_ A difficult and abftrufe fubje& ; and which the author leaves 
involyed in as much darknefs as he found it, 
Art, 
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Art. VIII. On the Foramina of the Skull, ana their Ufes. By. 
v : J. G. Jankins. oli aig 3 

The Author propofed to have given a complete hiftory. of the’ 
oramina of the fkull, and likewife of the parts which pafs’ 
through thefe openings ; but a premature death prevented his 
finifhing the'work. He confiders the differences in thefe fora< 
mina both with ‘refpect to figure and magnitude; and the ap- 
pearanice in the infant, the junior, and the adult; and he proves 
that thefe varieties are by no means to be confidered as mere 
lufus nature: He divides the foramina and cavities into pro. 
per clafles, and then enters upon a more particular examination. 
Art 1X. 4 Method of injeéting the fmall, and particularly the cus 

taneous Veins of the hutnan Body. By the fame. 

The ufual method of filling the fmaller branches of the veins, 
is by forcing the injection into the larger trunks of thefe veffels ; 
in this method, however, the valves are a very great impediment 
to the free diftribution of the inje&ed liquor. | The method 
propofed and practifed by profeflor Jankins is, to injeé by the 
artery ; the injection will thus follow the courfe of nature, and 
pafs, like the blood in the circulation, from the arteries into 
{mall branches of the veins. 

In the fucceeding article, we have fome anatomical obferva- 
tions, which occurred in the diflection of a female fubje&, who 
died of a confumption ; thefe obfervations chiefly refpe& fome 
peculiarities:in the appearances of tlie mufcles and the vifcera. - 
Art. XI. Contains fome Obfervations concerning the Commencement 0 

Refpiration’s the Phrenic Nerve; and Animal-Heat.'-By H. A, 

Wrifberg> —. : : res Vi. 

The expanfion of the thorax, and the firft act of infpiration 
in the new-born infant, have been attribured- to the force of the 
external air. infinuating itfelf into the Jungs; but our author 
deduces the-firft motion in the procefs of refpiration from the 
action of the intercoftal mufcles, and confirms this opinion by 
a variety of -obfervations and arguments. The conftant and 
regular fucceflion of exfpiration to infpiration, have been ac- 
counted for from the preflure which is regularly made on the 
phrenic nerve by the diaphragm and the diftended lungs’ during 
every infpiration ; this theory is proved not to be founded on 
fasts. Animal heat is confidered as peculiarly connected with 
the brain and nervous fyftem; and hence, as the celebrated 
Rocderer obferves, it is to be deemed an attribute of the animal 
and not of the vegetable kingdom. 

Art. XIL. An inaugural Differtation on the Continuation of Mem- 
branes. By A. Bonn. 

The Author of this differtation has collected from the bef 
writers whatever relates to his fubject, and has further illu ftrated 
it by his own ingquiries.—1. He treats of membranes in ayy? 
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a. Of the cutis; its minute anatomy, and the varieties which 
occur in its continuations, 3. Of thofe membranes which are” 
found under the cutis. 4. Of thofé membranes, which cover 
the cavities of the héad, breaft, and abdomen. 

The thirteenth articlé contains fome practical obfervatiotis on 
the medical virtues of the corrofive fublimate as dire&ted and 
recommended by Van Swieten. 

The Hydrocephalus is the fubje& of the two fucceeding 
atticles. Inthe firft of thefe, we have the hiftory and difleétion 
of a patient, who had Jaboured under an internal hydrocephalus 
from her infancy to the forty-fifth year of her age.—+ Dre 
Whytt, in his obfervations on the dropfy in the brain, has much 
more clearly marked out the diftinguifhing character of this 
diféafe, than any other author. 

Art. XVI. 4 medical Differtation on the Angina or Sore Throat of 
Children, which has of late years been obferved in the Neighbour- 
hood of Stockholm and Upfal. By H. C. D. Wilcke. 

This epidemic angina appeared at Stockholm, in the years 
1755; 17575 and 1758.—At Upfal and in that neighbourhood 
in 17§1, and 1762.—It was more malignant in England, and 
is defcribed by Fothergill, in his Account of the Sore-throat attended 
with Ulers, as it occurred in 1747 and 1748. Starr likewife has 
publifhed an Account of the Morbus frangulatorius, in the Philo- 
fophical Tranfactions, 1750, N°. 495. And Huxham has more 
particularly defcribed it, in his Diffrtation on the ulcerous Sores 
throat, as it appeared in the year 1751, 1752, and 1753. Cho- 
mel, Malouin, Wedelius, Faffius, and a number of other au- 
thors, mark its appearance in France and other parts of the 
continent. It is likewife defcribed by Italian, Spanifh, and 
Neapolitan phyficians, as it appeared in 1620, and many fubfe- 
quént years. 

We have fome doubt whether the epidemic which has been 
noticed by fuch a variety of writers, can be ftriGtly confidered 
as the fame difeafe: if it is, it admits of great variety in the 
appearances. 

We fhall tranflate our Author’s general hiftory of the epide- 
mic, as it appeared at Stockholm in December 1757. 

The patient firft experienced fevere chills, which in the af- 
ternoon were fucceeded by intenfe heat. ‘The chills and heats 
continued in the fame manner, but became daily more mode- 
rate. In the mean time, the neck or at leaft one fide of the 
neck was ftiffened, and frequently attended with a cough and 
hoarfenefs. At the fame time, there was an ulceration of the 





+ The works of Dr. Robert Whytt, &c. publifhed by his fon, 
1768. See Rev. Vol. xxxix. 
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uvula and tonfils, which was diftinguifhed by the whitifh co. 

Jour, and which extended itfelf very quickly over the parts, 

In the following January it became much more general, 
There was now no manifeft chill, but the tonfils and uvula 
fwelled immediately ; then there was a conftant and {trong 
fever, the pulfe hard and frequent, accompanied with head. 
ach and debility. The fwelling encreafed hourly, and whitith 
ulcerations appeared on the {welled parts before the end of the 
firft day, which fpread rapidly, and the uvula was fhrunk and 
wafted. ‘The fymptoms are exafperated ; there is a hoarfenefs, 
Noy refpiration, and an acrid diftillation from the noftrils which 
eroded the lips. The throat and fauces being more and more 
clofed, they expired on the fourth, fixth, or following days.—. 
It was fingular, that the fick both defired and could fwallow 
food, and this even to the laft. In the mortal cafes, a 
diarrhoea always clofed the difeafe. Bleeding was found preju- 
dicial.— After February, the difeafe entirely difappeared. The 
afpera arteria was lined with a fingular membrane ;but the lungs 
were found not at all inflamed. 

The feventeenth article contains Dr. Baker’s account of the 
epidemic dyfentery and catarrh, which occurred in London in 
1762.. With this moft of our medical readers are fufficiently 
acquainted. : 
Ait. XVIII. 4 divifion of Hernias, with the defcription of a new 

feria of Ventral Hernia. By J. G. Klinkofch, &c. &c. 
| ur author defines an hernia, * The feceffiion or removal of a 

foft abdominal part into a morbid cavity.’ He then very accu- 
rately clafies the different fpecies of hernias. ‘The new {pecies 
of hernia which he defcribes, contained the ligamentum rotune-. 
dum of the liver, and was obferved in. the difle€tion of a wo- 

man of feventy years of age. , 

Ait. X1X. 4 Commentary on the Nervous Sciatica. In a Letter from 

Dr. Cotunnus to Van Swieten. 

Tn this letter we have a number of very ufeful obfervations, 
diftinGtions, and practical directions concerning the difeafe in. 
gueftion. They will not admit an abridgment. 

Art. XX. New Experiments and Obfervations on the Uva Urf, and 
its lithontriptic Powers compared with thofe of Lime-Water. 
By M. Girardus, 

After giving the botanical hiftory of the wuva urfi, our author 
proceeds to its chemical analyfis. He obtained a fubacid and 
pungent liquor, of different degrecs of colour, and of different 
degrees of ftrength, according to the different parts of the diftil- 
Jation: he likewife obtained a large proportion of oil; and 
there remained a black mafs, which, on burning, yielded an 


earth, and afmall portion of alkaline falt,—The fubacid, pungent 
liquor 
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Jiquor carefully feparated from the oil, is the fubjeét of our au- 
thor’s prefent experimental inquiry. 

We fhall tranflate the tenth experiment. 

An ounce of this liquor was forced into the ftomach of a 
young dog, which was entirely covered with the fcab. After 
a quarter of an hour, the liquor was thrown from the ftomach 
with great violence, together with fome white matter. The 
next day, the dog was melancholy and drowfy, though he eat 
his food ; he had a cough and vomited.—-On the third day, 
thefe appearances vanifhed ; and on the fourth, the dog was 
‘ brifk, lively, and was alfo intirely freed from the fcab. 

The following is the thirteenth experiment.—An ounce of 
the fame liquor was forced into the ftomach of another young 
dog, and produeed the fame effects. When thefe were over, 
the liquor much diluted with water was injected into the bladder 
twice every day for a whole week ; the injection was then made 
gradually ftronger, and continued for many days, without the 
Jeaft inconvenience. Equal parts of the liquor and water were 
then tried, and perfifted in: this proportion occafioned a little 
uneafinefs, but was retained. At length the liquor itfelf un- 
diluted was injected, but was always returned with ftrong 
fymptoms of pain. Dr. Girard doubts whether the dog would 
not have retained this with eafe, had he been brought to it by 
degrees. The dog was perfectly well after thefe repeated in- 
jections, | 

The other experiments are to prove the lithontriptic powers 
of this liquor, cither alone, or mixed with water, urine, 
mucus, fugar, honey, broth, fifh, and other aliments. 

It appears likewife from thefe experiments, that this liquor is, 
amuch more powerful folvent of the human calculus, than 
lime-water, whether prepared with ftone or fhell lime. . Dr. 
Girard, however, Hath as yet publifhed no experiments which 
extend to the human calculus while lodged in the living fubje&. 

The next article contains a defcription and recommendation 
of the Lateral Operation in cutting for the ftone, practifed by 
i celebrated Moreau, firit furgeon to the Hotel de Dieu at 

atis, 

The three laft articles in this volume are inaugural differta- 
tions publifhed at Edinburgh. The firft, on the fpontaneous 
Separation of the Blood, by Dr. Butt.—The fecond, on Milk, 
by Dr. Young.—And the lait, on the Bile, by Dr. Ramfay.— 
For thefe we muft refer our readers to the Differtations theme 


felves, or to Dr. Sandifort’s valuable Thefaurus. D 
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Art. VIII. 
Satires de Juvenal traduites par M. Dufaulx, Ancien Commiffaire 
de la Gendarmerie, de l’ Académie Royale des Sctences et Bellese 
 Lcteres de Nancy —The Satires of Juvenal tranflated by M. 

Dufaulx, of the Royal Academy of Sciences, &c. Oétavo, 

Paris. 1770. 

U CH of our Readers as are not prejudiced againft profe- 
S tranflations of ancient poetry, and are difpofed to make 
proper allowances for the very different geniufes of the Latin 
and French languages, will be much pleafed with this tranf- 
Jation, which has indeed uncommon merit, is far fuperior to 
any of the French tranflations of Juvenal that we have feen, 
and preferves much of the ftrong, manly, and concife turn of 
the original. : 

In a preliminary difcourfe, which does honour to his tafte 
and judgment, M. Dufaulx enters into an examination of the 
characters of Horace and Juvenal, and confiders the grounds of 
the preference which is generally given to the former. A fpirit 
of juft criticifm, a love of virtue and mankind, a deteftation of 
vice and tyranny, and an air of modefty, appear through the 
whole of this difcourfe: and we know not any writer, who 
has, within fo {mall a compafs, characterized the two cele- 
brated fatirifts of ancient Rome with fo much truth and juttice, 
A fpecimen of this difcourfe will not be difpleafing to fuch of 
our readers as are acquainted with the French language, and 
will, we doubt not, juftify the character we have given of it: 

* Avec autant de fagacité, plus de gotit, mais beaucoup 
moins d’énergie que Juvénal, (fays M. Dufaulx) Horace fem- 
ble avoir plus d’envie de plaire que de corriger. I] eft vrai que 
Ja fanglante révolution qui venoit d’étouffer les derniers foupirs 
de la liberté Romaine, n’avoit pas encore eu le tems d’avilir 
abfolument les ames; il eft vrai que les moeurs n’etoient pas 
auffi depravées qu’elles le furent aprés Tibere, Caligula et Ne- 
ron. Le cruel mais politique Octave, femoit de fleurs les routes 
qu'il fe frayoit fourdement vers le defpotitme; les beaux arts 
de la Gréce, tranfplantés autour du Capitole, fleuriffoient fous 
fes aufpices: le fouvenir des difcordes civiles faifoit adorer 
VAuteur de ce calme nouveau: on fe félicituit de n’avoir plus a 
craindre de fe trouver, a fon réveil, infcrit fur des tables de pro- 
{cription; et le Romain en tutele, oublioit a l’ombre des 
lauriers de fes Ancétres, dans les Amphithéatres et dans le 
Cirque, ces droits de Citoyen dont fes peres avoient été fi jaloux 
pen prés de huit fiécles. Jamais la tyrannie n’eut de pre- 
mites "plus féduifantes. L/illufion étoit générale ; ou fi quel- 
qu’un étoit tenté de demander au petit-neveu de Céfar de 
quel droit il s’érigeoit en maitre, un regard de l’ufurpateur le 


reduifoit au filence. Horace, auffi bon courtifan qu’il avoit 
été 
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été mal foldat, Horace, éclairé par fon propre intérét, et fe ju- 
veant incapable de remplir avec diftinction les devoirs pénibles 
d’un vrai républicain, fentit jufqu’od pouvoient |’élever fans 
effort, la fineffe, les graces, et la culture de fon efprit, qua- 
jités peu confiderées jufqu'alors chez un peuple turbulent ct 
ui p’avoit medité quedes conquétes. Ainfi, Ja politefle, l’éclat, 
et fag fatale fécurité de ce regne léthargique, n’avoient rien 
d’odieux pour un homme dont prefque toute la morale n’etoit 
qu’un calcul de voluptés, et dont les differents écrits ne formoient 
gu’un long traite de l’art de jouir du préfent, fans €gard aux 
malheurs qui menacoient la pofterité. Indifferent fur l'avenir, 
et n’ofant rappeler la memoire du pafle, il, ne fongeoit qu’a fe 
garantir de tout ce qui pouvoit affecter triftement fon efprit, et 
troubler les charmes d’une vie dont il avoit habilement arrangé 
Je fyftéme.. Eftimé de |’ Empereur, cher a Virgile, accueilli des 
Grands et partageant leurs délices, il n’affecta point de regretter 
lauftérité de ’ancien gouvernement : c’eut été mal répondre aux 
vues d’Augufte et de Mécéne qui s’etoient déclarés fes_ pro- 
te€teurs. Le premier, dit-on, feignit de vouloir abdiquer, le fe- 
cond l’en détourna; il fit bien pour le prince et. pour lui- 
méme: que feroient-ils devenus tous deux, au milieu d’un 
peuple libre, l’un avec fon caractére artificieux et n’ayant plus de 
Satellites a fes ordres, |’autre avec fa vaine urbanité? Dés-lors, 
il fallut fe taire ou paler en efclave: mais Horace, bien fir 
que les races futures, enchantées de fa poéfie, affranchirofent 
fon nom, vit qu’i] pouvoit impunément étre le flatreur et le 
complice d’un homme qui regnoit fans obftacles. Auffi les 
éloges qu’il diftribuoit, etoient-ils uniquement relatives a l'état 
préfent des chofes dont il pouvoit tirer parti, et au credit a€tuel 
des perfonnes dont il ambitionnoit les fuffrages. On ne trouve en 
aucun endroit de fes écrits, ni le nom l’Ovide flétri par fa'dif- 
grace, ni celui de Ciceron gue Rome, encore libre, avoit appéilé 
Dieu tutelaire et Pere de la Patrie. Mais il n’a point oublié de 
chanter les favoris de Ja fortune, ceux 1a n’avoient rien a craindre 
de fa mufe ; plus Enjouée que mordante, elle ne s’égayoit qu’aux 
dépens de cette partie fubalrerne de Ja fociété, dont i] n’attendoit 
ni célebrité ni plaifirs. Nul ne connut mieux que lui le pouvoir 
de Ja louange, nul ne fut |’appreter plus adroitement, ni gagner 
avec plus d’art la bienveillance des Premiers de |’Empire; et 
e’eft par-la fur- tout que fon livre eft devenu ficher aux Courtifans ; 
avouons le, cependant, tout homme qui penfe, ne peut s’empé- 
cher d’en faire fes délices. Le Client de Mécéne joignoit des 
qualités éminentes et folides a fes talens agréables. Non moins 
Philofophe que Poéte, il dictoit avec une égale aifance les pre- 
ceptes de la vie et ceux des Arts. Comme il aimoit mieux. ca- 
pituler que de combattre, comme il attachoit peu d’importance 
a fes lecons, et qu’il ne tenoit a fes principes qu’autant qu’ils 
| n 3 favorifoient 
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favorifoient fes inclinations Epicuriennes, ce Protée compta 
pour amis, ou pour admirateurs, ceux méme dont il critiquoit 
Jes Opinions ou la conduite.’ : 
We fhall conclude this article with acquainting our readers 
that M.’ Dufaulx’s notes are ufeful and judicious, and that the 


work is‘correétly and elegantly printed.” Rr 
assy Tax > > 
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nw A'r nr. IX, 

Elove de la Ville de Moukden, €c.—The Eulogium of the City 

- of Moukden, and its: Environs ; a Poem ; compofed by Kien- 
Long, the prefent'Emperor of ‘China and Tartary. With 
Notes concerning the Geography and Natural Hiftory of 
FRaftern: Tartary, by the Chinefe and Tartar Editors. To 
which is added, {ome Verfes on Tea, by the fame Emperor, 
Tranflated into French by-Father Amiol,-Miffionary at Pe« 
kin, and publifhed by M. Deguignes. 8vo.: Paris. 1770, 


‘PE French Editor has explained the manner in which the 
library of the king of France was enriched with this work, 

and has carefully removed every fcruple that might be enters 
tained with regard to its authenticity. 
Moukden, the fubject of the Emperor’s panegyric, was the 
place of his nativity, and he has thence taken occafion to cele, 
brate his anceftors. That maxim of Chinele morality, which 
teaches the fon to look, with fo much veneration, towards his 
parents, he inculcates with great care. The face of the caun- 
try, where he went to vifit the tombs of his progenitors, he 
has _ no lefs beautifully defcribed, than thofe natural produtions 
for which it was remarkable. In the pictures which he hag 
drawn of his anceftors, we perceive thofe virtues which fhould 
diftinguifh royalty : in what he has faid of the natural hiftory 





of China,. he has inftruéted us on a fubje& which is little 


known; and we are ftruck with the elegant arrangement of his, 
piece. | tia] ) 
The following fhort quotation will give the Reader an idea 
of the manner in which this Eulogium is written: 

¢ The throne of my anceftors, fays the Emperor of China, 
has defcended to me in the courfe of fucceffion, though my 
want of virtue renders me unworthy of it: but, I hope, that, 
by having thele models conftantly before me, I fhall, at length, 
acquire the power to imitate them. I have never yet failed to 
enter, at the appointed times, thofe halls which are deftined 
for paying honours to them: in thefe have I performed the 
ufyal ceremonies, with all the decency of which [ am capable, 
Ah? how much anxiety did I then experience in not being able 
to vifit their tombs! This thought alone occupied me a 
: cons 
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I confidered the place where their afhes repofe as another 
Ting-hou * ; | propofed to go there to admire them, and to in- 
ftruc&t myfelf while I meditated on their virtues, and thought 
of regulating my conduct by thofe bright examples which they 
have tranf{mitted to me. | 

¢ The time when the gods had decreed that! fhould give a full 
vent to thofe fentiments of tendernefs, with which my heart 
was penetrated, that happy time is at laft arrived. ‘The year 
has exceeded in fertility ; circumftances the moft favourable 
have happened ; every thing has concurred to encourage my 

pious defign. 
© All who compofe my retinue feem to be infpired with 
the fame tendernefs with myfelf, and to have no other fenti- 
ments but mine. How regular and harmonious their ranks ! 
How graceful their appearance ! Their different movements 
were made without noife, and without tumult; only a 
gentle murmur was heard, which might be miftaken for fome 
foft wind, that, with its delicious breath, fet in motion the 
tender leaves of the trees. Their march was uniform and ma- 
jeftic: it refembled thofe clouds of different colours, which, 
in a ferene day, unfold themfelves, and extend by degrees over 
the furface of the heavens ; their reciprocal arrangement pre- 
ferved always that agreeable fymmetry which is obferved in the 
fcales that adorn the fifhes. 

© The ftrangers, the nobility, the mandarins, all the officers 
of my train, as well as myfelf, had dire&ted their eyes, with a 
fixed attention, towards the place where thofe venerable tombs 
were fituated, over which we were to fhed our tears. We dif- 
covered the mountain of Hoeui-chan, which we knew by its 
height, and by that ftriking magnificence with which it ftretches 
itfelf, A fhort time afterwards we perceived all thofe marks of 
felifty which are fpread around the Simiat. A joy, mingled 
with tendernefs, made my heart experience the moft bewitching 
palpitations. I figured to myfelf the Yuenmiao, where they go, 
at the commencement of each month, to depofit new ornaments 
for the head, and new drelles. I reprefented to myfelf the fe- 
pulchre of Pa-ding t, where they difpofe, with fo refpectful an 
attention, the coverlets and the bol{ters: I thought of thofe 
cyprefs trees, and of thofe bufhy pines, which raife themfelves 


* Of this place, and of the origin of the name, the Chinefe and 
Tartar editors have given a ridiculous account ; and for this reafon, 
and becaufe of its length, we chufe rather to refer the Reader to it, 
than to infert ir, 

T) > ~ o c © ns , 

+ Ihe name of a river. 

t Thefe ufages and fuperftitions are explained in the notes of the 
Chinefe and Tartar editors. 
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to the clouds: I faw thofe rivulets that, with their clear and 
limpid ftreams, wander through the fields: I admired thofe 
vaft meadows, thofe delightful fhades, thofe places always fer. 
tile, where every thing that hath life profpers, and where every 
thing that ferves for amufement abounds,’ 

‘T he Emperor proceeds to deferibe his approach to the temple, 
where he is to perform the ceremonies in honour of his an- 
ceftors, He enters it, and the feftival begins. ¢ The princes, 
fays he, of the royal blood are the firft whom [ invite to par. 
take of the entertainment. [I prefent to them the cup; they 
empty it. I prefent it to the nobility, and after them to the 
i mandarins of the different orders: no one is forgot. I then 
| pafs to thofe venerable old men, who are the more ancient in- 
habitants of the country. I pour out to them the wine, and, 
as they grow cheerful and their countenances become tinged 
with a vermilion colour, tranfported myfelf, | cry out: Be- 
hold thofe good and virtuous fubjects who have been tranfinit- 
ted to me by my anceftors. The kindnefles which they have 
received from their ancient mafters, the gentlenels with which 
they have been governed, have made their days run on in 
plenty and in joy, and have prolonged their lives beyond the 
ordinary term, that I might have the fweet confolation to fee, 
to hear, and to {peak to them. May it happen that fuch a 
fight, that fuch examples may render me every moment more, | 
attentive to my conduct, and make me imitate my models; and 
may our empire, during thoufands and thoufands of years, pro- 
duce monarchs to equal them.’ 

In regard to the other articles in the volume before us, it is 
only neceflary ta obferve, that what the Emperor has written 
concerning the Chinefe characters has the appearance of re- 
fearch and erudition ; and that his verfes on Tea give no un= 








favourable idea of Chinefe poctry. St. 
| Az. .&. a | 
L’ Evangile du Four.—The Gofpel of the Day, Vols. VI VII, | 
Viil *. 


T HE firft of thefe pamphlets, which are called volumes, 
contains the Letters of Amabed ; the Hiftory of Felicity ; a 
Supplement to the Cau/es celebres; Adam and Eve, a poem; 
and the three Epiftles. 
The letters contain a little ftory, which ferves as a vehicl¢ 
for the {prightly infidelity of this hafty and ingenious writer. 


——— 


* For the former parts of this publication, fee the Appendixes tq 
our 39th and 4itt volumes; alfo the Review for Auguft 1769. 
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Amabed, a rich young man of Benares, about the year 1512, 
married Adate, a blooming beauty of that country. The Por- 
tugueze having, two years before, taken Goa, feveral miffion- 
aries came about this time to Benares, and among others Father 
Fatutto, a Dominican of Italy. 

Amabed taught this good Father the Indian language, and 
the Father in return taught him and Adate Italian. Amabed 
conceived for him an ardent and fincere friendfhip, and he con- 
ceived a violent paffion for Amabed’s wife. 

Amabed and his wife, according to the cuftom of the coun- 
try, prepared foon after their marriage to fet out for Madura, in 
order to take the benediction of Shaftafid, the grand Brama of 
that place. 

Fatutti perfuaded them to go by Goa, where, being himfelf 
a member of the Inquifition, he caufes them to be feized and 
thrown into a dungeon belonging to the holy office, with 
a view to get the perfon of Adate into his power, and obtain 
an influence over her mind by deciding the fate of her hufband, 

In this fituation fhe obtains permiffion for Dera, her wo- 
man, to attend her. But Fatutti, in a fhort time, violates 
them both. Adate finds means to complain of her wrongs to 
Don Jeronimo, the corrigidor, who comes with proper affift- 
ance as a civil officer to demand that Fatutti fhould be deli- 
vered up, and the prifoners fet at liberty. The holy office, 
however, fet him at defiance; and the contelt is becoming fe- 
rious, when the parties appeal to the bifhop of Goa, who or- 
ders that Amabed, Adate, Dera, and Fatutti fhould all be fent 
to Rome, declaring that the Pope only could legally judge be- 
tween them. 

They accordingly embark for Italy, and find on board the 
veficl, among others, a perfon called an almoner, not, fays this 
Author, becaufe he gives alms, but becaufe he collects alms 
from other people for faying prayers in a language which they 
do not underftand, and about the fenfe of which he is always 
difputing himfelf. This almoner was a Francifcan, and is called 
Famolto. The Dominicans and Francifcans are known to be 
mortal enemies to each other, and this enmity is exhibited with 
great humour in difputes.between Fatutti and Famolto. 

At the Cape of Good Hope the captain, the Indians, and the 
Fathers, being all on fhore, Famolto took Dera into a cabaret, 
with no very chafte defign. Fatutti and two failors, being fired 
with jealoufy, rufhed into the cabaret, and a battle enfued be- 
tween the two priefts and two mariners, in which each did his 
utmoft to beat al] the reft. The captain at length interpoled, 
and refcued Dera, to whom he adminiftered comfort in private, 
being locked up with her two hours in his cabin, , 
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At length they arrive at Rome. Amabed had with him 
jewels of a confiderable value, which he hoped would enable 
him to return with his wife and Dera, when judgment fhould . 
be obtained againft Fatutti. But from the moment of their 
arrival nothing more was heard of the appeal. They were met 
by a folemn proceffion of ecclefiaftics, who, when they faw the 
two priefts, cried out, There is Saint Fatutti, There is Saine 
Famolto. The people proftrated themfelves before them, kiffed 
their garments, and enquired how many profelytes they had 
made in the Indies: one replied, five thoufand feven hundred ; 
the other, eleven thoufand nine hundred. And are thefe your 
profelytes, faid the multitude, gazing at Amabed, Adate, and 
Dera? Yes, faid the good Fathers, we have. baptized them, 
Blefled be the Virgin Mary, faid the people; glory to God in 
the higheft ! 

The Fathers were conducted to magnificent palaces, the 
Indians were furrounded by a croud of peosle at their inn, who 
kiffed their hands, and loaded them with benedi€iions, 

They were foon after offered money on the part of the Pro- 
paganda Fide, which they did not want, and of which therefore 
they would not accept. They were then treated with an excefs 
of civility, and continually invited to the houfes of the cardi- 
nals and nobility. By degrees they were reconciled to a life of 
voluptuous fplendor, gave up all thoughts of bringing their 
charge againft Fatutti before the Pope ; and accommodated them- 
felves to the manner of the country. At length it is propofed 
by two cardinals, who had dined with them, that they fhould 
pafs fome time at their country feat. It was determined, after 
a friendly difpute, which of the cardinals fhould have them firft; 
that Amabed fhould go with one of them, and Adate with the 
ether, for the firft day ; that they fhould change on the fecond ; 
and that on the third, all four fhould be together. Here the 
ftory is interrupted, it not being neceflary for the Author's de- 
fign to carry it on farther. 

The letters that relate thefe events are written by Amabed 
and Adate to Shaftafid: the fi@ion gives occafion for Amabed 
to mention his having read the Bible. ¢ I have read, fays he, 
a ftrange book: it is a hiftory of the whole world from its 
creation; but there is not a fingle word in it of our ancient 
empire; nothing of the vaft countries beyond the Ganges ; 
nothing of China, nor the immenfe tra&s of Tartary ; cer- 
tainly the writers of Europe muft be grofly ignorant: but what 
furprifes me moft is, that they count the time from the crea- 
tion very differently from us. Fatutti fhewed me one of their 
facred almanacs, by which his countrymen appear to be in the 
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eae of their creation, or the 6244th, or rather in the 
6940tnh *. _ 
* This difference aftonifhed me, and I afked my Do@or how 
one event could have feveral epochas: you-cannot, faid I, at 
the fame time be thirty years old, and forty years old, and fifty 
earsold. How then can the origin of your world have three 
different dates? He anfwered, that thefe three different dates 
were found in the fame book ; and that, in his country, they 
were obliged to believe contradictions.’ 

When the Author brings his travellers to the Cape of Good 
Hope, he takes occafion to alledge, in the charafer of Ama- 
bed, that the inhabitants cannot poffibly be defcended from a 
common ftock with the inhabitants of Europe, becaufe not on! 
their complexion is different but their make. He has ofter 
urged this objection to the Mofaic account ; but there is a dif- 
ference of countenance between inhabitants of different parts of 
this little iland, which can no more be referred into any known 
caufe, as we have obferved upon a former occafion, than the 
much greater difference between the inhabitants of more diftant 
countries. The Scotch and Welch are eafily diftinguifhed by 
the make of the face:, but we know of no quality in Wales or 
Scotland that can produce the difference, though we do not, 
therefore, fuppofe that they fpring originally from different 
ftocks. 

When Amabed comes firft to Rome, and exprefies a ftrong 
defire to fee the Vice-god, who is to judge between him and 
Fatutti, he is very much aftonifhed to hear that he is dead, 
and that proper officers are bufy in making another. : 

In a converfation with a divine concerning the revenues of the 
holy fee, he is told that they arife both from the living and the 
dead. * For example, fays the divine, as foon as a foul is dif- 
united from the body, we fend it to an infirmary, where it is 
obliged to take phyfic from a difpenfatory prope:ly furnifhed 
with medicaments for the foul; and you cannot imagine how 
much money this difpenfatory brings in. How fo, replies the 
Indian, the purfe of a foul, | fhould think, is but flenderly fur- 
nifhed. That is very true, faid the divine; but fouls have re- 
lations here who are very willing to deliver them from an in- 
firmary, and put them ina better place: it is a fad thing for 
a foul to fpend eternity in taking phyfic. We make our bare 
gain with the living, and they buy health for their dead rela- 
tions; fome dearer, fome cheapef, according to their rank, 





* The difference between the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the 
Septuagint texts. 
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We give them all orders upon the difpenfatory, and I affure you 
this is one of our beft revenues. 

« But, Sir, faid the Indian, how do your orders for medicine 
get at the fouls who are to take it? At this queftion the Do@or 
fell a Jaughing. ‘That, fays he, is no concern of outs, that 
lies upon the relations ; belides you know I told you that our 
power over invifible things was inconteftible.’ 

Amabed, in a letter to Shaftafid, fums up the knowledge 
which he had acquired of the Pope to this effect : * The Pope 
is not immortal like the Lama; but he is omnipotent during. 
his life, which is better: if he is fometimes refifted, if he is 
depofed, if he is beaten, if he is flain in the arms of his mi- 
ftrefs, which is fometimes the cafe, his divine character remains 
unimpeached : you may give him a hundred ftrokes with a cat- 
o’-nineetails, but you muft always believe what he fays. The 
Pope dies, but the papacy is immortal.: there have been four 
or five Vice-gods at a time difputing for the office: the divi- 
nity was then equally divided among them ; each had his part, 
and, among his partizans, each was infallible. 

The account which Amabed gives of the ele&tion of the Pope 
that was dead, and the fucceflor, is curious. 

¢ On the 25th of March, fays he, the men who wore red 
gowns, and are bleft with infpiration, elected the infallible man 
who is to determine my difpute with Fatutti. 

* This god is called Leo X. He is a handfome man, about 
five and thirty, and a great favourite of the ladies. He has 
been very ill of a certain troublefome diftemper, which is not 
yet well known except in Europe, but which the Portugueze 
begin to propagate at Indoftan. It was thought that he would 
die, and that was the reafon of his being made infallible by 
election, as it was imagined the holy office would foon be again 
vacant; but he is now cured, and Jaughs at thofe to whom he 
owes his dignity. 

¢ He has fpent a vaft fum in public diverfions. Feafts, balls, 
religious proceffions, and rope-dancing, fucceed each other, al- 
moft without intervals. But I am told that one of the vice- 
gods who preceded Leo, Alexander VI. gave, at the marriage 
of one of his baftards, a ftill more extraordinary entertainment, 
at which fifty girls danced in public ftark naked. 

¢ It appears that all the vice-gods have not been of the 
fame pleafant difpofition. He who is juft dead, Julius, was 
very different ; he was a turbulent old foldier, who, like a fool, 
was fond of nothing but war; he was always on horfeback, 
with a cafque upon his head, diftributing benediftions and 
blows, attacking all his neighbours, damning their fouls, and 
deftroying their bodies with all his might, He died in a fit of 
rage, 
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rage. The vice-god Alexander, his predeceffor, who made the 

irls dance naked, was not lefs mifchievous in another way : he 
aflafinated and hanged, drowned and poifoned, all the princes 
in his neighbourhood : and one of his five baftards deluged all 
Italy with mifery and guilt.’ 

At thefe pleafantries, which would ftrike a good Catholic 
with horror, we laugh ; there are others at which a good Muf- 
fulman would laugh, which would ftrike us with horror, in 
proportion as we are believers upon the principles of the refor- 
mation, which, therefore, we fhall leave where we find them. 

The Hiftory of Felicity is by no means what might be ex- 

eGted from thetitle. It contains the relation of fome fafhion- 
able follies by a father and mother, as a warning and inftru€tion 
to a fon and daughter, and upon the whole is rather a trifling 
performance. 

The fupplement to the Cau/es celebres relates wholly to a 
family quarrel and law-fuit, and cannot be of the leaft ufe or en- 
tertainment on this fide of the water. 

The poem called Adam and Eve, is a humorous defcription 
of female vanity, and conjugal difputes in the perfons of our 
firft parents. It is merely a fatire upon modern manners, and 
has not the leaft relation to any point in difpute concerning the 
creation or the fall of man. 

The three epiftles have been printed feparately, but, as the 
Author fays, incorrectly, at Paris. 

One of thefe is intitled ‘«* To Boileau, or my Teftament,” and 
relates wholly to French authors and French literature. The 
fecond is a Satire againftthe Author of a new book intitled, The 
Three Impoftors, whom the poet charges with atheifm. And 
the third is an elegant compliment to M. Lambert, on his 
beautiful poem called The Seafons, of which the reader will 
find an account in our laft Appendix. 

The fecond of thefe volumes contains Perpetual Peace, by 
Dr. Goodheart. Inftru€tions from the Guardian of the Ca- 
puchins of Ragufa, to Brother Pediculofo, who is fetting out 
for the Holy Land. All in God, a commentary upon Mal- 
branche. And God and Man, a work of rational divinity, 
in 44 chapters. 

The firft of thefe pieces earneftly recommends univerfal tole- 
ration, which, fays the Author, is the only perpetual peace that 
can be eftablifhed among men. ‘The imaginary peace of a 
Francifcan, called the Abbé de Saint Pierre, is a chimera which 
can no more fubfift between princes, than between elephants and 
rhinocerofes, wolves and dogs. 

He oblerves, that if war is not banifhed, it is rendered lefs 
crvel, “That the commander of a fort is not put to death by 
his enemy in cold blood, tor having gallantly defended it againtt 
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him ; and that if a prince is taken prifoner, he is not loaded with 
chains and thrown into a dungeon ; enormities which are wel] 
known to have been committed before the revival of literature 
in Europe. 

He obferves alfo, that civil government is become mild and 
equitable: the acts of the Anthropaphagi, fays he, which are 
called acts of faith, do not fo frequently celebrate the father of 
mercy, by the light of faggots, and amidft rivers of blood fpilt 
by the executioner. In Spain they begin to repent of having 
driven away the Moors who applied themfelves to agriculture, and 


nobody would now dare to propofe fo flagrant an injuftice as 


the revocation of the edict of Nantz. 

It is better, fays he, that all mankind fhould live in a favage 
ftate, than be civilized by any precepts that imply intolerance; 
it is better to live by hunting like the Hottentots and the 
Caffres, than under fuch monfters as Sergius, John X. John 
XI. John, XII. Sextus IV. Alexander VI. and feveral others, 
who like them have been called vicars of God. What favage 
nation, fays be, was ever ftained with the blood of one hundred 
thoufand Manichees like the Emprefs Theodora ? What Iroquois 
or Algonquin can be reproached with religious maffacres, like 
the feaft of St. Bartholomew, the holy war of Ireland, the fa- 
cred murders of Montfort’s crufade, or a hundred other abo« 
minations of thelike kind, which have rendered Chriftendom 
one vaft fcaffold, covered with priefts, executioners, and vic- 
tims: the intolerance of Chriftianity only could produce fuch 
horrid calamity. Let toleration then repair the mifchief. 

The Author proceeds to trace intolerance, for which we have 
no word purely Englifh, from its fource. The Egyptians, he 
fays, were the firft who confidered ftrangers as profane and im- 
pure; who thought themfelves defiled by eating in their plate, 
touching their clothes, and upon fome occafions even by fpeak- 
ing to them. 

From the Egyptians he fuppofes intolerance to be borrowed 
by the Jews; but he obferves, that even among the Jews the 
little country called Samaria, did not go to war with the little 
city called Jerufalem, upon a religious account: the Hebrew 
Jews did not fay to the fame Samaritans come and facrifice upon 
Mount Moriah or we will cut your throats. Nor did the Jews 
of Samaria fay to the Hebrews, come and facrifice upon Mount 
Gerazim or we will not leave a foul of you alive. But the 
minifter Louvois faid to the wifeft and moft learned men in 
France, believe in tranfubftantiation, or I will have you broke 
upon the wheel ; the Jews, barbarous as they were, never ap- 
proached a defpotifm fo horribly cruel. 

The Author introduces a Chriftian and a Jew giving an ac- 
count of their religion before Marcus Aurelius; and in thefe 
8 accounts 
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accounts he has brought together, and exhibited in a ftrong 
jight, all that has been urged both againft Judaifm and 
Chriftianity. 

They exprefs themfelves in the terms which their enemies 
have ufed to expofe their opinions to ridicule and detefta- 
tion. The Chriftian fays, that he adores a God who is a Jew, 
who was born in avillage of Judea fubje&t to the emperor Au- 

uftus; that the father of his God was not however a Jew; 
that his mother was a virgin, that God himfelf rendered her 
pregnant, by the operation of a Spirit, which Spirit alfo was 
God, and that fhe ftill retained her virginity. That this virgin 
was defcended from four proftitutes, from Bathfheba proftituted to 
David, Tamar proftituted to the patriarch Judah, Ruth pro- 
ftituted to Boaz, and Rahab the harlot proflituted to all the 
world. That his God wrought many miracles, one of which 
was fending two devils into the -bodies of two thoufand fwine, 
who immediately rufhed into a lake and were drowned, ina 
country where no hogs were kept. The Jew repeats the feveral 
charges againft the Chriftians, to maintain and refute which, 
fo many volumes have been written, and oppofes to the miracles 
of the New Teftament thofe of the Old; we can fhew you, 
fays he, the ferpent who fpoke to our common mother; an afs 
who fpoke to an idolatrous prophet, and that prophet blefling 
us againft his will: we can fhew you Mofes furpaffing all the 
magicians of Egypt, filling a whole country with frogs and lice, 
and leading two or three millions of Jews dry-fhod through the 
Red-Sea: we can fhew you Jofhua calling down a fhower of 
ftones upon the inhabitants of an enemy’s village at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, and ftopping the courfe of the fun and 
moon at noon-day, that he might have time to kill his enemics 
who were dead already. 

We know that if thefe faéts are taken out of a ridiculous 
light, they will ceafe to appear ridiculous, and an attempt to 
fubftitute artifice for argument is always an indication of a weak 
caufe. 

This Author propofes, as the only means of a general tolera- 
tion, to withdraw the fanction of the law from all religious opi- 
nions, except only that God is to be adored, and moral duties 
fulfilled. ‘The adoration of God, fays he, with the heart and 
the lips, and the confcientious difcharge of our duty to each 
other, would make all men brethren, and the univerfe a temple ; 
dogmas are the invention of fanatics and knaves, morality is 
an emanation of God. ‘The doctrine of purgatory alone has 
coft an hundred thoufand lives, but this fimple profeffion of 
faith, ‘© ] adore God, and ought to do good to mankind,” has 
never produced a fingle quarrel from the creation of the world. 
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In the inftructions to Pediculofo who is going to the Ffoly. 
Land, the good brother is ludicroufly admonifhed to fee the 

arden of Eden, where God created Adam and Eve, a place 
which was fo familiarly known to the ancient Greeks, the firft 
Romans, the Perfians, Egyptians, and Syrians, that none of 
their authors have mentioned it; to eat of the tree of know- 
ledge, being at prefent grofsly ignorant; to enqttire after the 
ferpent, which was more fubtil than any other beaft of the field, and 
which is kept chained in Upper Egypt, where many miffion. 
aries have feen it. 

To fearch for the city of Enoch which Cain built in the 
land of Nod, and get information of the number of mafons, 
carpenters, joiners, blackfmiths, lockfmiths, drapers, hofiers, 
fhoemakers, dyers, carders of wool, artificers, miners; f{melters 
of iron or copper, judges, and recorders, that it employed, when 
there were but four or five people in the world. 

To examine the remains of the ark upon mount Arraret, and 
meafure exactly the height of the mountain, with that of Pi-: 
chancha in Peru, and compute how many oceans would cover 
the world to their fummits, and rife fifteen cubits above them. 

To enquire whether the deluge happened in the 1656th year’ 
of the world according to the Hebrew text, in the 2309 accord- 
ing to the original Samaritan, or in the 2262 according to the 
Septuagint. ; 

To examine the ruins of the tower of Babel, and fee whether 
they agree with the meafures of father Kircher. 

To enquire where Pharaoh got the horfes with which he per- 
fued the Ifraelites, after the horfes of Egypt had been deftroyed 
with the cattle, afles, and camels by the murrain. 

Many other inftruétions of the fame kind are given, but the 
whole contains nothing more than objections againft revela- 
tion in a new form, with which the world was well acquainted 
before the author was born. By the Holy Land he fometimes 
feems to mean Paleftine, and fometimes the Bible, but the in- 
ftru€tions do not uniformly agree with either: the Bible cannot 
be meant when Pediculofo is inftruted to fee the garden of Eden, 
and examine the remains of Babel; nor can Paleftine be meant 
when he is dire&ted to vifit Enoch and Noah ; to breakfaft with 
Ezekiel upon the barley cakes that he made ready with dung, 
and dine with the Ifraelites when fathers eat their children, and 
children their fathers. It is unworthy the abilities of the fup- 
pofed author. 

The commentary upon Malbranche does little more than tell 
us that we Cannot account for the production of our ideas, or 
the origin of evil. 

God and man confifts of many arguments to prove that God - 
has made no revelation of himfelf to man, that the Chinelfe are 
not 
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not Atheifts, that the Jews borrowed their religious tenets and 
ceremonies from other nations, and the Chriftians partly from 
them, and partly from the Bramins. 

. There is not, fays the Author, one word in the Old Tefta- 
ment concerning the fall of angels: “I"here are about four lines 
in one of the epiftles attributed to Peter concerning them, and 
upon this paflage alone the whole Chriftian religion is founded. 

He refers the paflage-in Ifatah, which has been tranflated, 
«“ how art thou fallen from heaven, Lucifer, thou fon of the morn- 
ing,” to a king of Babylon, who in the fame parable is called 
a rod of iron, and at whofe death the cedars are {aid to rejoice, 

He fays that the exiftence of a foul diftin& from the body, its 


eternity, and metemfipcofis, are Indian inventions. He endea- ° 
vours to prove, that the Jews were idolaters in the defart, and 
that they had no fixed religion during the time of their kings, ’ 


nor till after Efdras ; that the immortality of the foul was not a 
dogma of the Jewifh law, that the Jewifh law required human 
factifices, and that they were never required by any other. 

Some reafons are then offered to fhew that the Péritateuch was 

not written by Mofes, and even that‘no fuch man as Mofes ever 
exifted. 
He enquires whether the hiftory of Bacchus was Borrowed 
from that of Mofes, and examines the cofinogony attributed- to 
Mofes, and his account of the deluge. 

He gives a fragment from a Chaldean author, who wroté, he 


fays, before the books attributed to Mofes were writter, which ' 


contains the predi@tion of a deluge, directions to busd an are, 
and many other circumftances of the Mofaic relaticé, which he 
therefore fuppofes to be borrowed from it. f 

He alleges that there is fcarce a page inthe’ Jewifh biioks 
that is not a plagiary, and cites fome in{tances. | 

He endeavours alfo to prove that Jefus lived and died a Jew, 
and that he had ncver formed any delign to eftaSitth a new wor- 
fhip upon the ruins of Judaifm., “That more than thirty texts of 
the Old Teftament are falfified in the New; that Jefe was 
called the Son of Ged, as a juft man; ina language in which a 
wicked man was called a fon of Belial; he is however come 
pelled to acknowledge that Jefus is called the Son of God in 


another fenfe in the Evangelift attributed to St. John, becaufe — 


the high-prieft thought the expreffion blafphemous. He infifts 
alfo that the firft difciples of Jefus were nothing more than 
Jews of a particular fe&, as the Lollards were a particular fect 
among Chriftians. 


He endeavours to trace the feveral principles and doétrines in ~ 


which Chriftianity differs from Judaifm to their fource, and 
€xpatiates on the frauds and maflacres which it has produced. 


App. Rey. vol. xlii, Oo He 
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my raicnal Socinian, my.dear Quaker, my good Anabaptift, 


my fevere Lutheran, my gloomy Prefbyterian, my carelefs. 


Epifcopalian; come ye Memnonifts,  Fifth-monarchy-men, 


Mecthedifts, Pietifts, and come even ye Papifts, filly and ab. 


je&t as ye are, if ye have not a poignard in your pocket, and 
let..us proftrate ourfelves together before the Suprerme- Being, 
and ‘ble/s him for having given us poultry and venifon and bread 
for our nourifhment, reafon to know him, and‘an heart to love 
him, andvafter having thus faid grace, let us fup together with 
the cheerful benevolence of good tellowfhip. . 


To this every good man, whatever he may think of this Au- 


thor.or his principles, will certainly fay Amen, 


The eighth of thefe books. contains a tra&t called The Praifes. 


of God. : 
A requeft to all the magiftrates of the kingdom. 
A defence of Louis XLV. 
Detached thoughts of the Abbé de St. Pierre. 
Philofophical reflections on the progrefs of our ideas. 
The letter of an advocate to M. d’Alembert, 
A confeffion of faith by a:difinterefted man. 
And feveral epiftles written from the country. 


we 


Of the fentiments contained in the firft of thefe pieces the 


reader may judge from the following extract: 

I adore, {ays one of the worfhippers to another, with you, 
the Supreme, Being ; I acknowledge him to be the caufe, the 
end, the circumference and the center of all things; but I can- 
not fpeak of him without fearing to offend, if indeed a finite 


being can offerd him that is infinite, if a worm groveling in: 


the duft:can ofrend ‘* the high and holy one who inhabiteth 
eternity.” 4 peregive and tremble, that while I adore and love 
him_as the eternal Author of all that has been, and that fhall 
be, J make him the author of evil. I confide with grief that 
all feéts who like me have believed in one God, have fallen 
into the fnare, which I fear my own reafon cannot efcape. I 
am every moment touched with gratitude and joy, but other 
ideas neceflarily prefenting themfelves, my thankfgivings are 
followed by involuntary murmurs; fighs ftruggle in my breaft, 
and I melt into tears, like a child, who is this moment laugh- 
ing, and the next crying in the arms of its nurfe. 

To account for evil fome have fuppofed rebellious angels, 
and fome an evil principle equal to the good. Let unhappy 
mortals, overwhelmed with mifery and forrow, if, in the few 
moments when a fufpence of pain has given them leifure to 
think, they have fo ill ‘* juftified the ways of God to man,” be 
forgiven! Who can without horror confider. the whole earth 
as 


He concludes by convening all fects of all religions, to join, 
in adoration to God, and benevolence to men; come, fays he, 
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as the empire of deftruction ! It abounds in wonders, it abounds 
alfo in victims; it is a vaft field of carnage and contagion. 
Every fpecies is without pity purfued and torn to pieces through 
earth, and air, and water; in man there is more wretchednefs 
than in all other animals put together; he fmarts continually 
under two {courges, which other animals never feel: anxiet 
dnd a liftlefs inappetence, which make him weary of himfelf ? 
he loves life, yet he knows that he muft die: if he enjoys fome 
tranfient good for which he is thankful to heaven, he {uffers vae 
rious evil, and is at laft devoured by worms. This knowledge 
is his fatal prerogative; other animals have it not; he feels it 
every moment rankling and corroding in his breaft. Yet he 
fpénds the tranffent moment of his exiftence in diffufing the 
mifery that he fuffers; in cutting the throats of his fellow- 
creatures for pay; in cheating and being cheated, in robbing 
and being robbed, in ferving that he may command, and in re- 
penting of all that he does. The bulk of mankind are nothing 
more than a crowd of wretches equally criminal and unfortu- 
nate, and the globe contains rather carcafes than men. 

I tremble yet again upon a review of this dreadful picture, to 
find that it implies a complaint againft providence, and I wifh 
that I had never been born. 

The requeft to the magiftrates is for the abolition of Lent 
and Holidays. 

With the defence of Louis XIV. we have little to do. 
¢ The detached thoughts relate ‘principally to the errors of 
popery and their confequences, which to us are happily fubjects 
of mere {peculation. 

The reflections upon the progrefs of our ideas are intended 
principally to fhew that mankind believe, or think they be- 
lieve, a thoufand abfurdities, merely in confequence of their 
being obtruded upon the mind before it is able to examine them: 
if many things refpefting our religion, were firft offered to the 
mind when it is able to compare and judge, they would be re- 
jected, with the fame fentiments, as thofe with which we rejec& 
things of thelike kind that relate to the religion of other nations. 

The letter to D’Alembert relates wholly to the literature of 
France. _ 

The difinterefted man’s confeffion of faith is faid to be tranf- 
lated from the Englifh, and is wholly fatirical. It confifts of 
fuch articles as the following : 

 ©T believe that all priefts are deficient in faith, becaufe I fee 
none of them remove mountains. 

© I believe that our bifhops are not fucceffors of the apoftles, 
who pofleffed nothing, and that they do not hold what the king 
gives them by a divine right.” 
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The epiftles are in verfe. Three are to ah adtrefs at Mar- 
feilles ;. the other is to a friend. They are not objects of general 
curiofity, and this article being already more than equal to the 
placeallotted for it, we muft refer our readers to the original 
if they with to fee more than it is in our power to exhibit. W 


Pa < ~~ 
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Art. XI. 

Effi fur les Maladies des Gens du Monde. An Effay on the 
Difeafes of the Great, by M. Tiflot, M.D. 12mo. Lau- 
fanne. 1770, 

HE Author, whofe fkill in his profeffion is univerfally ace 

knowledged, obferves in his preface, that during the 
laft one hundred and fifty years, many volumes have been write 
ten on the difeafes of the poor, and that he was himfelf em- 
ployed ten years upon the fame fubject, which gave him more 
pleafure than any other. See Vol. xxxiii, p. 46. That Ramaz- 
zini, a celebrated phyfician of Italy, has written an excelleng 
treatife on the difeafes of artificers, in which there is a chapter 
relating to thofe of Ecclefiaftics ; that there are many excels 
lent works on the difeafes of foldiers ; that Meffrs. Cockburng 

Lind, and Poiffonnier have written on the difeafes of failors, and 

that a little library might be formed of books written on the 

difeafes of the literary and ftudious; but that no book has 
hitherto appeared on the difeafes of the Great, (whofe manner of 

life is more productive of difeafe than any other) except a 

treatife entitled, The Phyfician of the Court, by M. Carle, phyfi- 

cian to the king of Denmark, which the Author has. not read, 
and which having never been tranflated,can be of ufe only in one. 
nation, and is very little known even in that. 

This work therefore, fays M. Tiflot, with refpect to the 
greateft part of Europe, is new, and the principal defign of it. 
is, to expofe the faults in regimen, and the mifchiefs they pro- 
duce; not to indicate the remedies which they require, any fur- 
ther than to convince the fick, that if they do not a& in concert 
with their phyfician, it will be impoffible that he fhould cure 
them. 

In the introduction M. Tiffot remarks that the conftitution 
and ftate of healt whhich we diftinguifh by the name of delicate, 
prevails chiefly among the Great. A conftitution is faid to be 
delicate when the party is difordered by flight variations in meat 
and drink, air, exercife, reft, the paffions, fleeping and wak- 
ing, and the fecretions and excretions. ' 

Delicate perfons are indeed fometimes well, but they are ne 
ver well long together; they are condemned to a kind of per-. 
petual flavery, always watching over themfelves with an anxious 


and often fruitlefs attention, to avoid what hurts them without, 


certainly 
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certainly knowing it, and which when it is known is fome- 
times inevitable. 

Delicate perfons frequently became valetudinary: in this 
ftate the vital functions are performed fo irregularly, that with- 
out any fpecific difeafe, they are very frequently out of order 
when there is no poffibility of gueffing the caufe: thefe perfons 
are fcarce ever well; the health of one day is purchafed by the 
languor of a tnonth, and the diforder being fometimes general 
in all the fun@ions, without being diftinguifhed in any, they 
fuffer a univerfal diforder without knowing what ails them. As 
the Great are in general delicate and valetudinary, fo have they 
{ome diforders not often to be found among other claffes. 

The Author proceeds to enquire what renders the Great delie 
cate and valetudinary, what difeafes are in a manner peculiar to 
their condition ; any what are the remedies as well for their ge- 
neral ftate as their particular difeafes, 

By the Great, the Author means all who lead the fame kind 
of life, though not of the fame rank ; all who have no employ- 
ment or occupation ; who being by perpetua) idlenefs fecluded 
from natural pleafures, have recourfe to factitious enjoyments, 
or rather feek for pleafures in art, which in art they can never 
find. A child that is in health will amufe itfelf though it has 
nothing, but a fick child cannot amufe itfelf though it is fur- 
rounded with playthings. 

‘The Great, or rather the rich and the lazy, eat and drink 
things that by an acrid quality gratify the palate, and ftimulate 
the appetite. They eat what is not wholefome, and they eat 
more than fhould be eaten even of wholefome food; they are 
immediately fenfible of an irritation in the ftomach which pro- 
duces an univerfal unealinefs: the chyle, confifting ef high- 
relifhed food, and poignant fauces, carries on the irritation to 
the veflels, and the quicknefs of the pulfe fometime after a meal 
is a proof of their effect; this quicknefs is the indication of a 
fever, to a certain degree, which recurring with every day muft 
of necefity gradually debilitate the conftitution : all the organs 
of fecretion being irritated, all the funéctions become irregular, 
and the whole animal oeconomy is difordered, 

This Author confiders fait, leven, and fermented liquors, as 
the principal things which fhorten human life; but what dif- 
ference, fays‘he, is there between the irritation produced by 
falt, by leven, and by the fermented liquors firft in ufe, and 
that of the food and liquors which are found at what is called 
a good table? thefe are {uch as have an immediate. and power- 
ful tendency at once to imbitter and fhorten life. | 

_ The people who thus convert their food into poifon, fuffer 
alfo with refpe&t to another great principle of life, the air ; 
they never breathe it in a morning, when a kind of volatile balm 
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rifes from the various herbs and flowers that cover the field and 
the garden; they never expofe themfelves to the wind, that 
powerful agent in nature, whofe impreffions are neceflary to all 
organifed bodies; they keep their apartments not only warm 
but clofe, and if they ride out in a carriage, they let in no more 
air than is juft iets to prevent their being ftifled. 

Stagnant air, fays this Author, however frefh, is to plants 
and animals, what a ftanding pool is to fifh that are ufed to 
live in running waters. : : 

With refpeét to exercife he obferves, that the Great have too 
much and too little. They are fometimes fhut up in their 
houfes in a ftate of total nativity, fometimes going from place 
to place in a carriage, fo contrived as to go rapidly forward, 
without’ giving any motion to thofe who are within it; and 
fometimes they fpend many hours in hunting or dancing, or 
other exercifes, the violence of which renders them little lefs 
pernicious than inactivity. 

Of the paffions this Author obferves, that they have more 
effect upon health, than reft or exercife, or air or food. Strong 
paffions even of the pleafing kind fometimes have produced im- 
mediate death, and if they act too frequently and too forcibly 
muft, of neceffity, injure the conftitution: but the painful 
paffions, anger, folicitude and forrow in any degree, never fail 
to produce languor and dileafe. He fhews that the people 
whofe difeafes he is now confidering, fuffer more from the 
paffions than others. 

Of fleep he obferves, that its proper duration and regularity 
is one of the principal fupports of vigour and health. That 
the voluptuous and the lazy know not what that fleep is, which 
gives refrefhment and ftrength. They go to bed, fays he, with 
their minds confufed, heated with high food and ftrong liquors, 
with trembling nerves, and agitated pulfe, vefiels full of irri- 
tating juices, and an univerfal and namelefs uneafinefs ; if they 
flecep, it isa light and broken flumber, interrupted by terrify- 
ing dreams, and fudden ftarts, and they rife in the morning 
with palpitations, laffitude, thirft, dejection and ill humour: 
thus every night takes a little from health, and forwards the 
growth of fome difcafe. 

The debaucheries of the rich are alfo a principal fource of 
their difeafes, So is covering the head with powder and patte, 
and the face with paint, which obftructs the pores. The Author 
obferves alfo that the ufe of the fan is pernicious, that it repels 

erfpiration in the face, and by that means produces weak eyes, 
bad teeth, and difagreeable eruptions. 

Another pernicious praftice among the Great is, that of drying 
up the milk, and fuckling the child by nurfe. Many diforders 
which this abfurd and unnatural practice produces are well 

known, 
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known, but our author mentions one, which he fays has net 
hitherto been noticed, a kind of palfey of the womb which ren- 
ders the party infenfible to pleafure, and incapable of con- 
ception. 

Perfumes and fnuff are alfo profcribed as exceedingly perni- 
cious, 

The Author having expatiated on thefe caufes of a delicate 
and valetudinary conftitution in the Great, proceeds to mention 
the difeafes which are in a manner peculiar to their clafs. 
Thefe are principally, 

The head-ach, attended with palfies, convulfions, afthmas, 


and cramps in the ftomach. 


Pains in the balls of the eye; the gout; tubercles on the 
Jungs, naufeas, cholics, obftructions of various kinds, the 
ftone, nervous difeafes of all kinds, falfe conceptions, weak- 
nefles peculiar to the fex, and dangerous lyings-in. 

Under the laft head a long train of mifery is deduced from 
repelling the milk, with which every Jady in the kingdom 
fhould be acquainted, who wifhes to preferve either her charms 
or her health. 

For thefe evils, fays Dr. Tifflot, there is no remedy in medi- 
cine. A conftitution which deprives the day of comfort and the 
night of reft, which diffufes wretchednefs among all that furround 
us, and wick tranfmits difeafe and Janguor to our children from 
the moment of their birth, can be changed only by changing the 
manner of life. 

He proceeds to recommend air and exercife, temperate meals, 
well-ordered paffions, and a cul:ivated underftanding. To rife 
early in the morning, and to go to bed at leaft by midnight. 
Lying in bed in a morning, fays he, does not atone for fitting 
up at night: this practice prevents our enjoying the pure air of 
the morning, and reduces us to refpire the fteams of the bed 
great part of the day, and of rooms full of company and can- 
dles great part of the night. 

The dire€tions which are here given to prevent a delicate 
conftitution in children who are born of delicate parents, are 
to this effec : 

Give them a good nurfe, and let them fuck a year. 

While they take only milk, let them have as much as they 
will; but it is abfolutely neceflary to ftint them when they take 
other food. 

Next to milk he recommends rice, barley, maize, leguines, 
turneps, potatoes, panada, and light broths: after four or five 
years, and never fooner, he fays they may eat fome tender 

meat atdinner, but never at fupper. 

Bread taken in large quantities, he fays, is hurtful to deli- 


cate conftitutions, who, as they fhould eat fparingly of animal 
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food, do not want it asa corrector. Paftry and fack fhould alfo 
be avoided ail high fauce and fermented liquors, and tea and 
coffee fhould feldom be permitted. 

‘The apparel of children fhould : be light and loofe, ligatures 
of all kinds tend immediately to produce deformity and diteafe; 
and they fhould be frequently plunged in cold water, and rubbed 
early in the morning with a dry flannel, efpecially down the 
back ; they fhould be kept in a healthy fituation, in large 
rooms rather cold than warm, and expoied to a free current of 
frefh air. They may have fome exercife even before they can 
walk, they fhould be left to fpraw] firft upon a large bed, then 
a carpet. and then the ground, either of dry fand, or covered 
with grafs. 

Much application and reftraint are extremely hurtful to deli- 
cate children, fo are fear and grief; children therefore fhould 
be early brought under command. A conftant attempt to:hu- 
qmour their caprice, is a certain means of rendering them fret- 
ful end cbft nate; the victims of every paffion that can be fatal 
to happine(s and health. 

With refpe& to the nervous diforders of adults, he does not 
fuppofe that in general they proceed from relaxation of the 
fibres, und weaknels of digeftion, and therefore he condemns 
the eommon remedies which are hot: all she fortifying gums, 
flee], the bitter extracts, camphire, caftor, mufk,fpiritous tin@ures 
and opium, which are ufeful only when the blood is watery and 
impoverifhed. When nervous difeafes proceed from irritation, 
cooling liquors, and warm bathing are ufeful, and the {kill of 
the phyfician is requifite to diftinguifh from which caule the 
difeafes of his patient proceed. 

The ule of a warm bath in the morning fafting he recom- 
mends in the ftrongeft terms, from long experience, as the 
mcoft powerful remedy for that perpetual difpofition to a fever, 
from which a confirmed flow fever fo frequently proceeds, and 
for that fever itfelf, even when the cafe has been thought 
de!perate. : 

In the courfe of this work the Author takes occafion to enu- 
merate the mifchiefs of ftiff ftays, which he fays deftroy more 
then can be imagined*by hectics, between the age of twelve and 
feventeen, | did, fays he, myfelf fave the latt of fifteen cbil- 
ércn, after ftays had deftroyed all the reft, by caufing that a¢- 
curfed engine to. be laid alide; and I have frequently feen a 
fpiiting of blood come on after they have been worn only a few 

CUTS. ' 
, ]t may reafonably be hoped that the authority of fo emingnt 
a phyfician as Dr. Tiffot, will prevent our falling again into a 
faial toily, which diftorted the fhape and fubyerted the health, ef 
our women in the laft genegation, notwithftanding its being 
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countenanced by the’ praétice of thofe whofe negle& of the 
ublick health is attended with peculiar aggravation. = VY, etc 

The Author treats at large of the inflammation of the Jungs 
arifing from a cough, and ending in a confumption, a difeafe 
remarkably fatal to young perfons of -a delicate conftitution of 
both fexes, for which, and feveral other ufeful particulars, we 
mutt refer to the work, which we earneftly recommend to every 
fam iy of fortune and fafhion in the kingdom, Has: 


Art. XII. 

Les Souvenirs de Madame de Caylus.x—The Recolleé&tions of 

Madame de Caylus. 12mo. Amfterdam. 1770. 

HE modefty with which this work is introduced, deferves 

commendation. Madame de Caylus informs. her readers, 
that the title of AZemoires, though that form of writing is, of 
al) others, the moft fimple and eafy, appeared to her too ferious 
and important for what fhe had to fay, and for the manner in 
which fhe was to fay it) What fhe had heard, and what fhe 
had feen, fhe propofed to fet down without order, and with no 
other view, than to pleafe her friends, and-to give them a 
proof of her complaifance. ‘They imagined, that fhe knew 
many interefting circumftances about a court, with which the 
had an opportunity to be intimately acquainted ; and as they 
defired her to reduce them into writing, fhe obeyed them. 
s¢. Certain, fays fhe, of their fidelity, and of their friendthip, 
I cannot dread their imprudence, and I willingly expofe myfelt 
to their cenfure.” 

This publication, which has been bong and impatiently ex- 
pected, anfwers the idea that had been conceived of it, and re- 
fle&s no difhonour on the reputation of its author. The plain 
and negligent manner in which it is written, has a particular 
charm, and is perfeétly fuitable to the.anecdotes and adventures 
it reiates. We are not prefented with details-of battles, and 
with the fecrets of the cabinet ; but it holds before us a curious 
picture of the domeftic and more private occurrences, which 
mark and charaferize the tafte of the age, and the court of 
Lewis the fourteenth. 

It begins with an account of Madame de Maintenon, ,who 
was related to the author, and to whom fhe was indebted for 
her education. The hiftory of this fingular woman, to whom 
Lewis XIV. was fo averfe at firft, and to whom he was fo much 
attached afterwards, receives from it, in many circumftances, 
that confirmation which it feemed to require. Her private 
marriage in particular with that monarch, is.mentioned in fuch 
a manner, as to place it paft a doubt. 

Of this fovereign, who has met with fo much panegyric fronr 
his, fubjecis, we are not led to conceive a yery high opinion 
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(from the accounts of Madame de Caylus. Devotion and love 
appear to have been the great features. of his mind. We are 
told, very gravely, that he heard ma(fs every day of his life, 
except for two days, when he attended his army; and-in the 
midft of his pleafures we find, that he was frequently feized 
with fits of fuperftition. His condu& had nothing in it of 
firmnefs or vigour. 

Madame de Caylus has fpoken of his gallantries and miftreffes, 

9 reprefents Madame de Fontanges, as remarkable for her 
*Beatity and fine perfon; but as not fupporting, by her wit and 
converfation, the impreffion which was made by them. A pro- 
vincial education, and the flattery lavifhed on her, had filled 
her with romantic ideas. Her affection for the king was real 
and ftrong ; and when Madame de Maintenon exhorted her to 
relinquifh it, becaufe it could have no other effect than to make 
her miferable,:you talk, faid fhe, of renouncing a paffion, as one 
talks of cafting off an old garment ! 

The defcription which is given of Madame de la Valiere is 
to the following purpofe: ‘* She loved the king, not royalty. 
The king ceafed to love her, for Madame de Montefpan. If, 
on the firft appearance, or at leaft on perceiving the certain 
proofs of this new paffion, fhe had retired among the Car- 
melites, her behaviour would have been proper and conformable 
to her cbhara&ter. She acted, however, a very different part, 
and not only remained at court, but entered into the train of her 
rival. Madame de Montefpan, abufing her profperity, affected 
to make ufe of her fervice, commended her tafte, and was not 
pleafed if fhe had nor put the laft hand to her drefs. Madame 
de Ja Valiere, on the other hand, fhewed all the zeal. of a 
waiting-woman, whofe fortune depended on the ornaments 
with which fhe fet off her miftrefs. How much difguft, how 
much pleafantry, and how much obloquy did fhe fuffer during 
the two years which fhe ftaid at court ! She then came publickly 
to bid adieu to the king: he faw her with dry eyes depart to 
bury berfelf with the Carmelites, among whom fhe lived ina 
manner equally inftructive and affecting.” 

Madame de Montefpan is defcribed as pofleffing a great deal 
of wit, and as rather inclined to virtue than gallantry. Her 
objet was to acquire an afcendant over the king; and too 
fondly imagining that fhe had procured it, fhe difgufted him 
with her haughtinefs, 

The portraits which are given of Madame de Richelieu, and 
of her hufband, and of thofe wits who ufed to meet at their 
houfe, are extremely entertaining. ‘* Madame de Richelieu, 
fays our Author, without wealth, without beauty, without 
youth, and even without. much capacity, had the art to pro- 
cure for her hufband, to the aftonifhment of all the court, - 
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of the qeéen-mother; who oppofed it, the Heir of cardinal de 
Richelieu ; a man invefted with the higheft- dignities of the 
ftate, perfeAly unexceptionable in his figure, and who in point 
of age might have been her fon. ‘Bat it was-no difficult matter 
to overcome the mind of M. de’ Richelieu. Complaifance, 
and a few compliments on his perfon, his wit, and his charaéter, 
could procure every thing from-him. It was only neceflary to 
guard againft his natural inconftancy ; for if it was eafy to pleafe 
him, he was as eafily difgufted, Madame de Maintenon has 
told me, that his friends could perceive the fhare they: poffeffed 
of his affections, by the pofition of their pi€tures in his chamber. 
In the beginning of an intimacy or’attachment, he had like- 
nefles executed of all thofe, for whom he thought he had a 
friendfhip: and thefe he placed by the head of his bed ; but by 
degrees they gave place to others; they retired to the door, to 
the antichamber, to the gariet, and at length totally difap- 
eared. 

‘¢ Madame de Coulanges, continues our Author, whofe huf- 
band has made fo many fongs, was always one of the party at 
Richelieu-houfe. She had wit, an agreeable perfon, and her 


-converfation was full of the moft lively and brilliant ftrokes, 


This ftyle-was fo natural to her, that Abbé Gobelin obferved, 
after a general confeffion fhe had made to him, every fin of this 
lady is an epigram. Nobody, in fhort, after Madame Cornuele 
could boaft of a greater number of bons mots than Madame de. 
Coulanges.” ) 

The Cardinal D’Etrées and Madame de Maintenon, with 
whom he was very much in love, were likewife members of this 
fociety. ‘* He ufed to addrefs to her, fays Madame de Caylus, 
many gallant and fine things ; but though they made no im- — 
‘preffion on her heart, they yet pleafed her by their wit.” 

The Abbé Teftu, who fancied himfelf the Voiture of this 
aflembly, is the perfon of whom our Author has fpoken the 
‘moft difadvantageoufly. She afcribes to him but a moderate 
fhare of knowledge, and talks of him as full of the idea of his 
own merit, and as being of a temper not to bear contradi€tion. 


He loved to fhine in a circle of women, was fond of point and 


antethefis, and wrote indifferent verfes. | 
The little hiftory, which fhe has given of Madame d’Heudi- 


‘court, whom fhe confiders as one of the moft fingular perfons 


fhe had ever feen, is extremely interefting. Her picture of the 


duke of Orleans is mafterly, but it is not perhaps to be con- 


fidered as altogether impartial. She has allowed him to have 
poffefied great difcernment and penetration, and a fuperior elo- 
quence ; but his propenfity, fhe fays, to vice was fuch, that he 
imagined virtue was only an empty name, and that the world 


being divided between fools and men of fenfe, this quality be- 


longed 
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longed to the former, while the latter could affume without 
blame thofe appearances which were moft likely to advance 
their. purpofes....As he was educated, fhe adds, with great 
care, the prefages he difcovered of merit concealed, for a time, 
the defects of his heart; but no fooner was he mafter of his 
_ own conduét, than he delivered himfelf over to vices that were 
not natural to him; he attached himfelf to wine without 
having any paflion for it, and to women without being fenfible 
of love. 

It is to be obferved, in general, that allowing fomewhat for 
the prejudice of Madame de Caylus in favour of the opinioris 
of Madame de Maintenon, her relations are ingenuous and 
candid. She poflefled the beft fources of information, and ex- 
cept perhaps in the inftance juft now hinted at, and in one or 
two other places, fhe has not made an ill ufe of them. 

The notes which attend the edition of this work that was 
publifhed at Geneva, are fuppofed to be written by Voltaire. St, 


| A R T. XIII. 

‘Effai fur la Morale de ? Homme, &c. An Effay concerning the 
Morality of Man, or the Philofophy of Nature. Vols, I, 
II, and III. s20%0. Amfterdam. 1770. 

HE Volumes before us, which are divided into three 

books, treat of natural theology, and of what relates to 
the human foul. Inthe firft book, our Author endeavours to 
explain the law of nature in relation to man; in the fecond, 
he examines him as connected with the Deity ; and in the third, 
he confiders him with regard to himfelf. ‘Thefe important and 
delicate fubjects he has handled with moderation, and with con- 

fiderable ability. If he is not intitled to the character of a 

profound philofopher, his readers will yet refpe&t his good 

fenfe, and be pleafed with his eloquence. His knowledge of the 
cuftoms of different nations feems to be extenfive, and perhaps 
he has applied it with fuccefs to illuftrate the principles of 
morals. ‘The moft exceptionable circumftance in his work, is 
his manner, which is vague and defultory. After a chapter of 

metaphyfics or philofophy, he does not fcruple to introduce a 

piece of hiftory or a tale. 3 
In his firft book, our ingenious Author, after having men- 

tioned feveral paradoxical op®hions concerning the law of na- 
tute, takes occafion to cenfure Hobbs and Locke, for fuppofing 
that Fu/lice is the offspring of political law. 

“< If the diftin@ion, fays he, of juft and unjuft had nota 
foundation in human nature, I would loofe that principle which 
binds me to thofe objets that are deareft to me. If my intereft 
demanded it, I would butcher my friend, I would poifon my 

father, I would rob my country of its liberty. The — 
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and punifhment infliGed on me in return would’ be 2 proof of 
my want of addrefs; but not of my guilt: ©» 

«© The law of my country might fometimes ftop my hand, 
becaufe | fhould .prefer exiftence before’ death; but would it 
have any influence over my heart? My virtue then, would 
confit in the want of power 'to do hurt, and I fhould owe my 
wifdom to my weaknefs, . : 
_ Political or pofitive law is the fupplement to the law of 
nature : it conftantly fuppofes a rule of action anterior to it, 
which the hand of time cannot alter, and which carries every: 
where along with it the indelible traces of the powet that hag 
produced it. | , . | | 

«¢ By what. principle did: the Romans learn to abftain from’ 
parricide for. fix. hundred years? Was it from political law? 
But this law of. itfelf does not fuppofe the poffibility of fuch a 
crime, , | os | : 

“© Why,, in, the ifland of Chios, was there no inftances of 


adultery during feven ages ?..How is it to be accounted for, that’ 


the women there, though they pofleffed the beauty of Helén, 
had none of her, immodefty ? Will this referve and circum- 
fpection be afcribed to the precepts of legiflators? But if the 
law of nature is a.chimera, and does not exift, legiflators, in 
my opinion, are the tyrants of mankind, and the regulations 
they eftablifh are wicked infringements upon liberty.” ' 

_ The authority of the moft refpectable philofophers has not 
deterred our Author from differing from them in opinion; and 
when we mention this circumftance to his honour, we muft 
not forget to remark, that, in the courfe of his work, he dif- 
covers great fenfibility and goodnefs of heart, and fentiments of 
uncommon benevolence. St. 





ArT. XIV. ? 
Traité des Droits du Genie, Sc. A Treatife concerning the Pre- 
rogatives of Genius; in which it is inquired, if the Know- 
ledge of Truth is advantageous to Mankind, or attainable by 
the Philofopher. 12mo. 1770. 
N this work, the ingenious Author has endeavoured to prove 
that the phyfical and moral principles of government are 
founded upon the invariable Jaws of nature; and that all the 
principles of human invention have only produced a confufion 
in the knowledge of thefe Jaws, and obfcured their evidence. 
But, while he fets out with affecting a contempt for all fyftems, 
he infenfibly falls into the error he had been reproving. He 
facrifices truth to the love of fimplicity ; and while he pretends 
to feek for it, he employs his talents in the erection of a fanci- 
ful fabric. His reflections, in confequence, are more enter- 
taining than inftructive; and at the fame time that we acknow- 
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ledge his penetration and ‘philofophical ‘difcernment, we muff 
reject his-conclufions. patie we sgn 
- Tt will not fuit*the brevity which we propofe to ourfelves, to 
exhibit an analyfis of our Author’s fyftem; but that pur 
readers may conceive an idea of ‘his way of writing, it may be’ 
neceflary to lay before them the following quotation: ~ ’ 
» © Many, fays he, knows ‘that his happinefs depends on his 
capacity to poflefs himfelf of advantages. He ftudies his con-' 
nection with every thing in nature, and thence endeavours to’ 
promote his intereft. This we call Prudence. In the ftudy of 
what relates to the individual, thofe of the fame ‘fpecies ‘are! 
comprized.’ As ‘they are endued with reafon as well as him- 
felf, he knows that they have the fame defire, and the fame 
power to draw utility from’ circumftances. He perceives that 
he cannot act with them, as he does with what is fubmiffive 
and inanimated. ‘He becomes'conneéted with them by an inter- 
change of offices and fervices. Hence the neceffity of Fuftice. 
_ © A favage, who had caught a ftag, is attacked the very mo- 
ment he means to feaft’upon it, by two other favages, who 
carry off his prey; and thefe, rather than divide’ it between 
them, have récourfe to arms, to decide who {hall poffefs it en- 
tire, and they mutually kill each other. : 

‘ An old favage, who had dined, perceiving this adventure 
from the top of a hill, thus reafons with himfelf:. Jt és certainly of 
moft advantage to live in fociety; for when two men have agreed to 
ati in concert, they can eafily overpower the perfon that is Jing and 
folitary; but when a fociety ts formed, it ts necéffary that Fuftice 
Soould allow the freedom of his rights to every one; and in this fi- 
tation, thefe two men would have been feverely punifbed, for hav- 
ing offended againft Fuftice. ) ? 

‘ The firft reflection of this favage characterizes prudence ; 
andthe -fecond, which fhews the neceffity of juftice, is only a 
confequence of the firft. | 

‘ Prudence is the application of the faculties of man to the 
objects that furround him, in order to difcover his natural, 
right over thofe things which are proper for his enjoyment, 
This ftudy informs him, that he requires addrefs and agility for 
the chace, labour to cultivate the earth, patience to wait its re 
turns, and ceconomy in the event of a bad harveft. It informs 
him, that with men lik himfelf he can only be connected by 
intercourfe, concord, and juftice; and that if he wifhes his 
neighbour not to invade his field or property, he muft do no 
injury to his neighbour's. : 

‘ Juice is fidelity in obferving reciprocal conventions ; and 
this virtue, which is the foundation of fociety, and confequently 
of all the focial virtues, is in idea anterior to all conventions 

(though 
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(though dependant on fociety for its utility or effects) ; becaufe, 
without the idea of juftice, no convention could be made. ’ 

‘ It is not my intention to go into metaphyfical fubtilties ; | 
but I would unfold to the bottom the rife of moral ideds, that 
I may overturn all the fophifms which have hitherto involved 
them in obfcurity. When it is faid, that juftice is purely re- 
lative ; why is not the fame thing faid of reafon; for'thefe two 
mental qualities vary equally in their relations? If it is urged, 
that juftice depends on conyventions, becaufe without, conyen- 
tions it cannot be expérienced; I might fay, with as much’ 
propriety, that reafon depends on propofitions, becaufe without 
propofitions, it cannot be exercifed.’ 

The manner of our Author is fufficiently animated ; but we 
muft, be allowed to. obferve, that the ;tove.of his fyftem has fre- 
quently giyen an obfcurity to his fentiments, and induced him 
to make ufe.of peculiar and perhaps aukwardexpreffions. _ §€. 

ART. XV. ay! 
Diftionnaire de ( Elocution Frangoife.. A Di&ionary of the- 

‘French Elocution, containing the Principles of Grammar, 

“Logic, Rhetoric, Verfification, Syntax, &c. Odtayo, 2 Vols. 

Paris. 1769. : : 

HIS is one of the moft ufeful and complete works upon the 
| * French language that we are acquainted with, and as {ach 
we recommend it to our readers. The author (M., Demandre} 
has enriched it with a great variety of judicious remarks borrowed - 
from the moft celebrated French writers, particularly Voltaire. 
The form of a dictionary, though inconvenient in fome refpe&s, 
has this advantage, however, as the Author obferves, that’ it - 


relieves the reader from that tedioufnefs and languor, which -is 
infeparable from the perufak of a long didactic work. Ry, 


f Arr. XVI. a 
Revolutions des Empires, Royaumes, Republiques, et autres etats 

confiderables du Mfonde, depuis la Création jufqu’ a nos jours 
‘The Revolutions of Empires, Kingdoms, Republics, and 
) other confiderable States of the World, from the Creation to 
the Prefent Time: by M. Renaudot. Volumes I. and II. 











a ae ‘ramo. Paris. 1769. 
) HE defign of this publication is to exhibit a concife view 
: of the rife, the progrefs, and the decline of nations; and 
j to explain the caufes and effects of the more confiderable revos 
lutions which have happened in fociety. In the execution of fo 
' great a tafk, it is not natural, that we fhould hope to be 
inftrué&ted with any original remarks. ‘The extent of the un-_ 
y dertaking prevents the Author from beftowing on particular 
h parts of his fubject, that attention which they claimed from 
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their obfcurity or their importance. If, however, in the work 
before us no new lights are {truck out, yet thofe accounts are’ 
adopted, which feem the moft authentic, and thofe Hiftorians 
are followed, who,are the moft femarkable for their veracity and 
candour. The manner. of our Author. is, rather plain. than: 
elegant. He does not feek for any ornaments of ftyles trufting 
to the dignity of the events he relates, he has not recourfe to 
art to fupport the attention of his reader. , St. 





Art. XVII. . , 
Les Géorgiques de Virgile, Traduction Nouvelle en Vers Frangeis. 
A New Tranflation of Virgil’s, Georgics into French Verfe, 
with Notes, &c. by M. Delitle, Profeflor in the Univerfity 
of Paris. Odtavo, Paris. 1770. 


N a difeourfe prefixed to this Tranflation, M. Delille exa-' 

mines the objections that have been made to Virgil's 
Georgics, characterizes the principal modern poems that have 
been written in imitation of Virgil, and points out the feveral 
advantages which the Latin poetry has over the French,—In 
this difcourfe the reader will meet with fome very ingenious and’ 
juft obfervations concerning the influence of government, cli- 
mate,:and manners, upon languages, and particularly fome very 
pertinent remarks upon the different genius of the Latin and 
French languages. 

In regard to the tranflation, it is but juftice to M. Delille to 
acknowledge, that the whole of. it doés him honour, and that 
in fome parts, particularly the beautiful epifude of Ariftzus, he 
has fucceeded admirably. Thofe who are moft fenfible of the 
difficulty of his tafk, will be difpofed to make the moft fayour- 
able allowances for any failures in the execution of it. 

The notes are principally intended to ‘clear up difficult paf- 
fages, and there are fome obfervations in them, particularly in 
relation to plants, that appear to be new.: RK 





— ArT. XVIII. 

Voyage Pittorefque de la Flandre et du Brabant, &c. Travels 
through Flanders and Brabant, giving an Account of the 
Paintings to be met with in thefe Places ; with a few Reflec- 
tions relative to the Arts, and to fome Engravings; by 
M. J. B. Defchamps, Painter to the King of France, &Xce 
8vo. Paris. 1769. 


T HIS work contains a very ample enumeration or Jift of. 
paintings, and has the appearance of being very exact. 
The judgments which the Author has given concerning the 
different pieces, which he examined, are comprized in a narrow 
compafs; but, under each article, he refers his reader, for 

| farther 
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farther information to a work, which he formerly publifhed, 
and in which he has treated of the expreffion and other qualities 
of the Flemifh, the German, and Dutch artifts. He has 
mentioned the works of living artifts; but his’delicacy has not 
allowed him to pronounce concerning their merits. S t 





ER R A T A in. this Volume. 


P. 59, art. 13, 1 8, for content, r. contents, 

P. 106, 1 31, for thaken, r. faking, 

P. 107, tor phesomena, r. phenomenon. 

P. :94, J. 18 fom the bottom, before European nations, put fome, 
P. 201, |. 14, for one death, r. met one death. 

P. 209. |. 3 from bottom, for phenomena, ft. phew enon, 

P. 493, |. 7 from the bottom, for a univerfal, Tr. an univerfal, 
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To the REMARKABLE PASSAGES in this. 
VOLUME. 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, fee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume. 


A 


Corns, how to preferve, without 
A planting, for a whole year, 191. 
Apams, Dr. his controverfy with the 

Methodifts, 331, 409. 

Apanson, M. his remarks on the Orge 
de Miracle, 498. 

AGRICULTURE, ftate of, in France, 
226. 

Arr. See BArRINGTON. 

ALEXANDER the Great, dedicates the 
temple at Priene to Minerva Civica, 
373. Ambitious of the fame honour, 
in refpeét of the temple of Diana at 
Ephefus, but is refufed, 374. 

AMABED, his ftory, 557. 

America, obf. on the difcovery of, 
518. Its confequences to Europe, 
§tg. Varieties of the human fpecies 
oblervable in, 521. The accounts of 
the grandeur of the Incas of Peru, &c. 
highly exaggerated, 533. 

AMERICANS, enquiry into their origin, 
§16. Thoughts on their colour, and 
that of the negroes, 523. ‘Their pig- 
mies'and patagonian giants, 527. Their 
genius and difpofitions, 531, Sum- 
mary of their charatter, 632. Their 
ftrange and ridiculous cuftoms, 534. 

AMINTA, an elegy, 186, ‘laffo’s A- 
minta tranflated, 425. 

ANATomisTs, cenfured for their cruelty 
to animals, 197. 

AnctenTs, the merit of their works 
too highly eftimated by the moderns, 
295. 

Post SORE obf. on, 15. Of a pare 
ticular fpecies of, 16. 

ANGINA, difiertationon, 545. 


5 


AnTriquitTres, See HAMILTON, See 
IoNIA. 

Arotto Didymzus, temple of, at Mi- 
letus, its hiftory, 375. Famous ora. 
cle of, 377. Ruins of, 378, 

AssBestus, natural hiftory of, 315, 

AucusTIn, a fhort-fighted faint, 523, 
the note, 


Accuvus, temple of, at Teos, its hi- 
fiov'y, 371- Ruins of, defcribed, ib. 
Batrtiy, M. his memoir on the caufe 
of the variation in the inclination of 
the 2¢ fatellite of Jupiter, 503. 

Barty, ramified, exp. relating to, 
408. 

BarrinGton, hon, Mr. his inveftiga- 
tion of the difference berween the pat 
and prefent temperature of the air of. 
Italy, &c. 110, Mittake of his, rece 
tified, 111. 

BATH-wWATERS, recommended in pal- 
fies, 350. 

BexevuTr, Dr. his account of an ex- 
traordinary cure of a malignant fever, 
195: 

ben iE, Sir Charles, his converfation 
at the opera, on the fubjeét of a fae 

ionable tafte, 42. 

Bevis, Dr, his obf, on the cold of 1740, 
113. 

ie an Baron, his account of the 
court of Pruffia, 275. Of a remark- 
able piece of revelry there, ib. His 
account of the court of St, James's, 
and city of London, 277. 


BiGGs, 
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IN D E'S 


Biccs, Richard, a gardener at Bath, 
his attempt to invalidate Warburton’s 
notes on Pope’s Efiay on Min, 412. 

BirDs, account of the lymphatic fyftem 
in, 197. Account of fome curious 
birds in the E. Indies, 219, 

Biacxstoneé, Dr. his literary difpute 
with Sir William Meredith, 60. His 
objefion againft a review of our litur- 
gy, drawn from the aét of Union, an- 
iwered, 125. His encomium on the 
clergy animadverted on, 245. His 
comment on the aét of ‘Toleration con- 
troverted, 353- His notion of herefy 
difputed, 355. His argument againft 
altering the liturgy, drawn from the 
conditions of the union with Scotland, 
tarthcr objected to, 359. 

Bioop, its conftituent parts, 308, 

Bopy, human, natural hiftory of, its 
divifions and fubdivifions, 308, 

Bones, foflil, of large animals, found in 
America, obf. on, 108. 

Boxn, Dr. his differtation on the con- 
tinuation of membranes, 544. 

BoutTer, late archbiihop, his great 
benevolence to the poor of Ireland, 
233, 

BRANCHID#, account of them and of 
their temple, 375. 

BrRASILIANS, their fingular modes of 
matrimony, and education of children, 
5cg. Their ignorance of religion, 510. 

BruGes, popith feminaries there for the 
education of Englith youth, 252. 

Burstem, the great potteries there, 
267. 

BurweE tt, dreadful fire at a puppet-fhew 
in a barn there in 1727, 79. 

But er, bifhop, his great friendthip 
with bifhop Secker, 462-—465. 

Byron, commodore, his fuppofed ac- 
count of the Patagonians, queftioned, 
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ABBAGEs, their great ufe in feed- 
4 ing cattle, 86. Superior to turnips, 
ms Beft method of cultivating them, 

Capeysa, a Spanith foldier, affecting 
tale of, 96. 

Canyon, Mr. his method of making a 
curious phofphorus ; with experiments, 
&c, 423. 

CaTuotics, of the Gallican ch. lefs 
Pcpifh than the Catholics of other 
Couniries, 161. Their great influence 
at Grenada, 403. 

Ciair, chirurgical, conftruétion of one 
by M, Arnaud, 21. 


Cnuars, Mr, his account of the method 
of inoculating the fmall-pox in Barbary, 
and at Bengsl, 194. 

CHANDLER, Mr. employed by the Dilet- 
tanti Society to affift in collecting Ionian 
antiquities, 369. 

Cuautnes, duke de, his memoir ona 
new method of pertfeéting aftronomicad 
inftruments, 500. On the determi- 
nation of the diftance of Arcturus from 
the upper limb of the Sun, at the fum- 
mer foiftice in 1765, 501. 

Cuurcu of England, on what accounts 
objected to by Diffenters, 25——27. 
Ciay, various kinds of, their nature 

and ufes, 314. 

Crercy, of Scotland, their profligacy 
the firtt caufe of the reformation in 
that kingdom, 427. 


CLIMATE, its influence upon genius, 


210. 

Corn, &c. ftate of, in France, in the 
year 869. 

Cotonies, their claim to an exemption 
from parliamentary taxation difallowed, 
149. The whole fyitem of our late re- 
gulations and laws relating to them, 
impeached, 153-156. 

ComMon-sEnsE, how employed, at va« 
rious periods of the Englifh hiftory, 
137. This faculty defined, 454. 

Corn, the bounty on, for exportation, 
diiapproved, 22g. Arguments for the 
bounty, 232. 

CorPoraTion, Charitable, for the ree 
lief of the widows and children of clere 
gymen in America, fcheme of, 40. 

Criticism, obf. of, 115. 

Crowe, Mr. his improvements in huf- 
bandiy, 83. 

CuaTius, Dr, his account of a mone 
firous twin-birih, 543. 
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AcoxperT I. king of France, his 
fine collection of laws, 434. 

D'Hancavi Lt, M. his differtations on 
the Etrufcans, 511——515. 

DiteTTANTI, Society of, its rife and 
defign, 363. 

DisconTENTS, popular, of the prefent 
time, their caules inveftigated, 980. 
Remedy for, 389. Cautions with re- 
fpeét to the propofed remedy, 399. 

DissENTERS from the ch. of England, 
their principles and conduct defended, 
23. The ftate beuefited by the tole- 
ration of, 29. 

Douczias, Mr. his exp. on a Blue fub- 
fiance found in a peat-mois, 422. 
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Durr, an extraordinary one, by the ap- 
pointinent of Gontran, king of Bur- 
gundy, 467. Another in the time of 
Pitilip duke of Burg: sdy, 469. 


DuELLING, canons of, 468. Reflections © 


on duclling, 491. 
Duar, Albert, fome account of that 
celebrated artift, 367. 


E 


*AsTeR, a curious queftion relating 
to, folved, 396. 

Exrectraicaty. See FRANKLIN, 
Priestyzy, LIGHTENING, Fire, 
&e, 

_ account of its medici- 

nal effects, 542. 

gther on avery thocking fubje&, 186. 
n1is, Mr. his method of preferving 

_ acorns, 19%. 

EctzaBetu, queen, curious particulars 
of ner temper and behaviour in certain 

’ eircumfances, 55. 

EmBLEM, droll account of one, on the 
rock at Flamborough head, 244. 
NGLISH, their national character, 177, 
Baron Bielfield’s account of, 282. 

ENGRAVING, art of, its crigin and im- 
provement, 364—-367. 

-Epistcxey poetical, trom an unfortunate 

gentleman to a young lady, 188. 

Eurer, M. his fummary of a general 
theory of dioptrics, 506. 

ExPenimentum Teakctlianum, 209. 
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Antz azainf the Reviewers, 192. 
by a Reviewer, in anfwer 
to the forezoing, ib. 

Another on Voltaire and the K, 

of Pruffia, r43. 

Another on Wilkes, 334. 

Fatsowtrc of land, improved method 
vf, 34-90, 

Fagxtzey, Mr, bis acecunt of the quafi- 
roct, 19}. 

Farminxc. See Crowe. 

Farvutss, 2 Dominican friar, fatirical 
ftory of, 557. 

Frven, cured by the quaffisroot, 193. 
Malignant, cured by the patient’s run- 
wing atuay, 3195. 

Frere, mature of, philofgphically invetti- 
gated, 2°9—306. 

Birzmavuasce, Mr, lieut. gov. of Gre- 
nada, accufed of too much favouring 
the Roman Catholics, 67. 

Foor, Mr, taken off, 140. 
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Forest, Eaft Indian, fine defcriptiog 
of, 220. 

France, ruined ftate of the monarc 
of, 22%. Her national credit loft, 225. 
Deftitute of refources, 226. State of 
2griculture in, 227. Her cruel and 
def{p: tic arrets, 228. 

Fraxxt wn, Dr. his new-invented Pen. 
fylvainia fire- places defcribed, 199. Hie 
improved apparatus for  prefesving 
buildings from lghtning, 200. His 
experiments on the cold produced by 
evaperaion, 206. His account of a 
cuiious philolophic-] inftrument, 207, 
Cf the dfferent fitnels of natural bo. 
dics to be conduciors of the eleétrical 
fluid, 298. On the nature of fire, 299. 
On an.uinal heaty 308. On various 
other philofophical fubjects, 306, 


G 


TIrarnus, Dr. hjs exp. on the Uce 
Urfi, 5.6. 

Gass; the various operations performed 
upon, 537 New apparatus for blow- 
ing, 538, Curious furnace, &c. for 
making prifms, mirrors, &c. ib, 

Gop, his equity deduced and iluftrated, 
tr. Hisincomprehenfibilitys ib. His 
juftice, 12. — Not an unconcerned 
{pectator of what pafles in the world, 
217. 

Great, their peculiar duties enforced, 
469. Humanity fiom them to the 
people, inculcated, 270. Haugliinefo 
in them, often a cloak to cover their 
weaknefles and defe€is, ib, Their pes 
culiar diflempers, 565. 

GREENLAND, a part: of the terra 
firma of America, 526. Inference 
from that circumiftance, with regard 
to the firft difcovery of America, iby 

Grrnapa, affairs of that colony, 67, 
65, 151, 402, 403. 
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Aruer, M., his letter to Voltaire, 
460. 

Hamsttony, hon, Mr. his curious ac- 
count of the eruption of Vefuvius in 
1767, 105. His publication of Euuf- 
can, Gieck and Roman antiquities, 
git. 

Harrincton, Sir John, letters front 
him to Pr. Henry, &c. 52. His fon 
net on Ifabella Markhame, 58. 

Hrap, human, account of an extraofe 
dinary large one, 196. 


HEAT, 























Hat, animal, philofophically confi- 
dered, 30%. ; 

Husrew language, genuine antiquity of 
the vowel points of, defended, 341. 

Hercvcaneum, poctical reflections on 
the fate of, gg. 

Her MAPHRODITES, curiows account of, 
17. 

Siainmens inconveniences ariGing from, 
with refpeét to Romifh priefts, 14. 
Hernias of the omentum, 19. Extraor- 
dinary cafe of, 20, Crural hernia, 21. 
Divifion of hernias, with an account 
of a new fpecies of ventral hernia, 
549. , 

Hewson, Mr. his aceount of the lym- 
phatic fyftem in birds, 197. 

Hisrarcnuy, Englifh, their affumed 
titles and powers, objected to; 25. 

Homer, his poetical merit too highly 
eftimated, 295. 

Horserart, Mr. his folution of a cu- 
rious queftion in chronology, 396. 

HospiTABLE-Oake, a poem, from 
Harrington’s papers, §7. 

Htcrs Water deferibec, 263. 

Human f{pecies, varieties obiervable in, 

23, 

inven on the Hernia Congenita, tran- 
flated into French, 14. His papers on 
a particular fpecies of anevrifm, 16. 
His obf. on the large foffii bones tound 
in America, 103. 


Anxtns, profeffor, his obf. on the 
foramina of the fkull, 544. His 

method of inje€ting the fmatl, and 
particularly the cutaneous veins of the 
human body, ib. 

Inp1ra, Eaft, importance of our trade 
and connexions there, 322. 

Inocuratton, fee SMAtL Pox, prac- 
tice of, in Arabia, 194. 

jounson, Sam. his notable faying on 
Mailet’s publication of Bolingbroke’s 
philofaphical writings, 37, the ncte. 

Jonas, the rival of Attica, in regard to 
the iplendor of its public etifices, 363. 
Account of fome ancient temples there, 
370—377- 

Jus, their national charaéter, 179. 

Jurirer’s fatellites. See Baicry, 


Maratpi, De ta Lanne, &c. 
Juvenac, foecimen of a new French 
tranilation of, 54%. > 


INDEX. 
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Ecty, Dr. See Lutteert, 26%. 
Krinxoscn, M, his account of 
hernias, «46. 
KNowLepGe, not always productive of 
happinefs, 291. 


L 


Annk, M. dela, his memoir ona 
fingular ir:egularity obferved in the 
motion of Saturn, 499. On the m- 
merfions and emerfions of Jupiter's 2@ 
fatellite, 503. On the change in the 
inclination of the gd fatellite of Jupis 
ter, ib. 

Lanpen, Mr. his fpecimen of a new 

method of comparing curvilineal arce, 
6. 

sdihiin ER, Dr. his literary cotrefpon- 
dence, 1595 

Laws, notable, in the reign of Dago- 
bert I. 435. 

Leces Maicolmi, enquity into its avthen- 
ticity, 428. 

LeisGaniG, Father, his account of the 
meafurement of 3 deg. of lati:ude, un- 
der the merid:an of Vienna, 420. 

Lrestey, a monarchical! bigot, his expo- 
ftulatory letter to James Harringtas; 
56. 

Leo X. a voluptuous Pope, 560, 

Lire, in its fimple, natural flate, poeti- 
cally corttrafted with the vites and mie 
feries of polithed life, 442. 

LicutTxinc, methods of preferving 
buildings from, 200. Strangenegli- 
gence of the parifhioners of St. Bride's, 
London, in regard to the prefervatio# 
of their fine fteeple, 204. Humorous 
reprehenfion of, 205. 

Lovas 1X. his artifice for increafing the 
number of perfons of condition to en- 
gage in the croifade, 449. 

XIV. account of his ladies, $70. 

Luttrecr, Mr. acculed of ill treating 
Mifs Bolton, 251, and Dr. Kelly, ib, 

Lymru, account of the extravalatiog 
and abforptisn of, 309, 
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AD Tom’s Sermon, 182. 

MANTEGNA, Andrea, a cele- 
brated painter and engraver, fume aé- 
count of, 3°7. 

Maracni, M. his memoir on the va- 
riation in the ‘nclination of the orbit 
ef che 2d satellite of Jupiter, 503. 

Maacts; 
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Marcis, Marie le, a celebrated herma- 
phrouite, hiftory of, 18. 

MarcrarFrr, M, his chemical experi- 
ments contiaverted by M, de Machy, 
497- : 

Masketyne, Mr, his obfervations on 
the traniit of Venus, &c. 397. His 
account of the ob/ervatiuons made by 
Mefl. Mafon and Dixon to afcertain 
tee value of a degree of Jatitude in 
Maryland, &c. 417. 

Mason and Dixon, their obf. on the 
Celeftial bodies, made in Penfyivania, 
400. Thrir obdf. for determining the 
Jength of a degree of latitude in Mary- 
Jand and Penfylvania, 417. 

Masti.on, bithop of Ch-rmont, evlo- 
givin on, as a preacher, 269. Extracts 
from his fermons on the duties of the 
great, 270. 

Mayne, Mr. his account of the effeéts 
of a violent flafth ot lightning on his 
conJucting apparatus, 202. 

Mean, Dr, his prohibition of warm 
bathing in paralytic cafes, contraverted, 
350. 

Mervire, Mr. gov. of Grenada, his 
conduct, 6g. Strongly impeached, 152. 
Account ot proceedings againft him be- 
fore the Lords of the Council, 402. 
His return to his government, 1b. 

Mexico. See Perv. 

M.izzoTiNnro, by whom invented, 366. 

Mircaian, the prophet, his honeft and 
ipiriied conduct, 334. 

Mipp.eton, the. fine country about it 
defcribed, 261. 

Micrer, Mi, his experiment¥ on fow- 
ing Wheat, 192. 

Mineracs, the feveral clafles of, 312. 

MINERVA, tempie, ot, at Priene, ac- 
count of, 372. Ruins of, deferibed, 
374 

Mira’s lamentation for the death of 
Leander, #35. 

Mornier, MM. de, his obf. to determine 
whether the obliquity of the ecliptic 
be fubje& to any variation, 50:. 

Monro, Dr. his account of the quaffi- 
root, 319}3- 

Mortimer, Khomas, in what manner 
deprived of his vice-confulfhip at O- 
ftend, 251. 

Movxpen, a Chinefe poem, by the 
preivnt emperor, account of, §54. 
Muxpvocx, Dr. his eflay on the con- 
nex.cn between the p-rallaxes of the 

fun anu moon, &c. 496. 
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Arrne, Mr. account of a curlons 
phiioiophical inftrument 
ftruéted by him, 208, 
NaAPies, great terror of the inhabitants 
there, on account of the jaf eruption 
of Vefuvius, 106. Their fuperftitious 
recourfe to St. Januarius, 107. 
NaTuReE of things, notion of, as fub. 
fitting eternatly, combated, so. 
NeGeroes, not a diftinet fpecies of mane 
kind, 624. 
Niwiron, Sir Ifaac, his univerfal arithe 
metic uluftrated, &c. 248, 
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O 


Ranec-OuTane, the prototype of 
tue i auns Satys, &c, of the ancients, 
525. Remarks on that animal, ib, 
Strange trial propofed to determine 
whetner or not of the human iptcics, 
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AINTING, general hints relating to 

the ftudy of, 318. Cautions in re- 
gard to copying, 319. Models tor 
ftyle recommendcd, 320. Induftry ene 
joined, 221. 

PARALLAX, folar. See MASKELYNE, 
Muxrpock, PLANMAN, PINGRE. 
Pars, Mr, fent by the Society of Dilet- 
tant! into lonia, in fearch of antiqui- 

ties, 309. 

Parsons, Dr. his account of a parti- 
cular {pecies of cameleon, 193. 

PaTaGoNians, See Byron, 

PATRIOTISM, obf. on, 293. 

PENNANT, Mr. his account of the dif- 
ferent {pecies of Pinguins, 192. His 
Indian Zoology, 219. 

Percussion, See RICHARDSON. 

Persius, 3d fatire of, imitated, by Mr. 
Neville, 48. 

Peru and Mexico, the accounts of the 
ancient {plendor of thute empires highly 
exaggerated, 533. 

ProseHoRus, that will imbibe and emit 
light, like the Bolognian ftone, me- 
thod of making, 422. Exp. and obf. 
relating to ditto, 423. . 

Pincre, M. hts new enquiry concern- 
ing the cetermination of the fun’s pa 
raiiax, by the tranfit of Venus, 502. 

Prax MAN, bis determination of the foe 
Jar paialiax, by a peculiar method, 397+ 

PiuTARCH'S 
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PruTarcn’s apothegms praifed, 131. 

Ports, Englith,. poetical view of, 47. 

PoreRryY, naturally tends to corrupt and 
to debafe the fpirits of men, 35. How 
far exceptionable in a political view, 
15 lee 

———=- See BruGes., 

Potatoes, Mr. Crowe's method of 
cultivating, 89. Their great ufe in 
feeding cattle and poultry, ib. 

Prayer, benefits naturally-arifing from, 
215. 

PrieNe, fome account of, and of the 
famous temple of Minerva Polias there, 
372. 

PriesTtey, Dr. his account of rings 
confifting of all the prifmatic colours, 
made by eleétrical explofions on the 
furfaces of pieces of metal, 420. 

Prarests, Romifh, humourous account 
of their emafculating thenlelves for 
righteoufnefs fake, 14. 

PROVIDENCE, rational theory of, II. 


Q 
Pee, a good effects of, in 


fevers, 193. 


R 


Ec1am Majeftatem, its high anti- 
quity enquired into, 428. 

RETIREMENT, poetical apoftrophe to, 
443- 

RivetrT, Mr. fent by the Dilettanti Soe 
ciety into lonia, in fearch of antiqui- 
ties, 369. 

Ricnarpson, Dr. his effay on the 
force of percuffion, 395. 

Roxpextson, Mr. his theory relating 
to decimal fractions, 396. 

Romaine, Mr, efteéts of his preaching 
at Shrewfbury, 331. His letier to Dr. 
Adams, 3723. 

Russe, Dr. his aecount of inoculation 
in Arabia, 194. 

Ss 

CT. Brrve’s fteeple. See Licut- 

JA NING. 

SATURN, account of a fingular irregulae 
rity obferved in the motion of, 499. 
ScHoENn, Martin, a celebrated engraver, 

fome account of, 367. 

Scots, their national character, 179. 

Szarcu, Mr. his vifionary interview 
with the old philofophers, 9, Lec- 
tured by Pythagoras, ib. 


Secxer, archbifhop, his letter to Wal- 


pole critically examined, 37. His 
life, 461. 
SErPTUAGINT verfion of the O, T, cor- ° 


rupted both by Jews and Chriftians, x. 
Its original rettitude, 2. Recom- 
mé@nded by the firft preachers of Chrif- 
tianity, 3. Quoted by St. Matthew, 
5. Three other verfions mentioned, 7, 

SEPULCHRETUM, account of, 1014, 

SERMON, by Mad Tom, 182. 

Suort, Mr. his obdf, on the cold of 
1740, 113. 

Smatt-pox, method of inoculating it 
in Barbary and at Bengal, 194. Prac 
tice of inoculation in Arabia, ib, 

SMEATON, Mr. his difcourfe on the 
menitrual parallax, 399. His method 
of obf. the heavenly bodies out of the 
meridian, ib, £: 

SmitTu, Dr, extraét from his fermon be- 
fore the Charitable Corporation in 
America, 31. 

Sonnet on Wabella Markhame, 58, 

Sterne, Mr, not the author of the 
pofthumous works publithed as his, 

Ax. 

StTixtt, Dr, bifhop of Bath and Wells, 
bis character, 52. His difpute with 
a fanatic, 54. 

SwEDENBORG, Baron, an_ extraordi- 
nary fanatic of the prefent age, fome 
account of, 446. 

Swinton, Mr. his account of certain 
Punic and Etrufcan coins, 394. 


TIolbol, un” — AE9. 


Asso, his Aminta, fome account 
of, 425. Specimen of a new tran 
flation of, 426. 

Taste, fafbionable, remarks on, 44. 

of the prefent age, 212. 

TAYLOR -BIRD, curious account of, 219. 

TEMPLES, feveral ruins of, in Ionia, 
defcribed, 370, 

Testes, difterences obferved in the fie 
tuation and number of, 15. 

Teos, in ancient Ionia, fome account 
of, 371. 

THAMES, river, queries relating to the 
confervation of, 328. 

Tittet, M. his machines to afcertain 
the proportion of different liquid and 
dry meafures to the pint and bufhel of 
Paris, 5C7- 

Tissot, Dr. declares againft the ufe of 
opium in, moft cafes of the fmall-pox, 
54t. In what cafes ufeful, ib. His 
account of the eflects ot electricity im 


palfics, 542s 
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Steet, We"? Jowe ae! 1 OY 
















Trane, ftate of, between France and 
England, in the Sth and gth centuries, 
436. ' 

Toanirs, hocing them recommended, 
37. 
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ALsatva, his apatomical writings 
reviled, 301. 
Veins, injection of. See JanxiIns. 
Ven erzan diteafe given to Europe, by 
America, in return tor the fmall-pox, 
sig. kts furprizing progrefs, on its 
firit importaiion to Barcelona, 520. 
Vusvuv8us, mount, curious account of 
its eruption in 1767, 195. 
VYrrrace, poeticaily deferibed, 441. 
The parith prieft ciiaractcrized, 443. 
Unrem, act of, objections draw: irom 
it, againg a revila! of our liturgy, ob- 
wrated, #2 

Vocrr, Dr. his differtation on a double 
wournd of the colon, 543. 

Vortatre, his humorous tetter to a 
bookfeller, 458 To Lord Lyt > ton, 
459 Letter to. trom Mr. Halier, 
abo. His flosy of Amabed and Father 
Fatutti, 556. 

Uva Uansi, its lithontr:ptic powe's com- 


d with thofe of lime water, 54>. ° 


Uvywsa, infrument for extirpatirg, 22. 


Ww 


Auxer, Dr. cafe of his removal 


from, and reftoration By tele 
® ? 


lowfhip of Magdalen College, 


Wars bathing, im pasalytic caics, re- | 


cominended, 350. 
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VOL. 


Weather, &c. in lreland, chron. hi@, " 


of 346. 

Werpcwoop, Mr, theggreat improver 
of the Englifh pottery, 267. * 

WenptT, Dr, his Wditfertation on the 
pleurify and peripneumony, 54304 

Wentwortn cattle deferibed, 268. 

houfe 

WHEAT, experiments on the fowing of, 
192. 

Witcxr, Drm his account of the fore 
throat, 545. 

WINANDER-MERE defcribed, 266. 

Winrurop, profefior, his reflection on 
the damage done to St. Bride’s fteeple 
by lightning, 204. 
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Wispom, her behaviour in the Hovfe 


of Commons, 137. 

Wirt, adventures of, in a journey from 
Cornwall to Derbyfhire, 138. Sketch 
of that kind of wit which was current 
in the 13th century, 438. 

WoxktGcemutn, Mich. luppofed to have 
invented the art of etching, 367. 

W.«sperce, Dr. bis obf. on the com. 
mencement of refpiration, the phrenic 
nerve, and animal heat, 544. 
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Oerx, Edward, late duke of, his 
character, 286. 
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FF ixzenpvory, the modern herefiarch, 
, his dubious condudt, 526, 
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